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If you want to read 


SHORT STORIES 


of the year, buy the 


August 
Fiction Number 


of 


Scribner’s 


Magazine 


, ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 
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Yellowstone Park 


de luxe book 


Six cents in stamps brings this beautiful 72-page 
book to you laden with the very atmosphere 
of “Wonderland.” Size 714 
teen full page four-color plates and a score 


of soft one-color half-tones. 





x 1oinches. Six 


Easily worth a 
dollar and by far the handsomest book on the 
Park ever published. Send six cents 1n stamps to 


4.M Lt AND, G P r Agent, 6B r. PAUL, MINN 
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Koechlin Monoplane in Flight 


Let Your Own Judgment Decide 
the Speed Indicator Problem 


Before you buy a speed indicator, make a thor- 
ough ‘investigation. 

ixamine carefully the different types; then ask 
ali the experienced motorists of your acquaintance 
for their opinion. 

It is this sort of investigation that sells the 
Warner Auto- Meter. 

For it is not because it costs more that the 
Warner Auto-Meter is the “Aristocrat of Speed 
Indicators.”’ 

But because it zs the aristocrat of speed indi- 
cators—the one absolutely accurate and depend- 
able instrument—-and because that accuracy is 
not merely temporary but lasts as long as the 
instrument itself, it necessarily costs more than a 
haphazard contrivance. 


Our booklet will interest you. Write or call for it. 


Warner Instrument Co., 908 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 
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Time and Chance 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


























ORN into life without our permission, and being sent out 
of it against our will, Time is our one brief possession. 
Three thousand years ago Ecclesiastes wrote : 





“| returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, 
nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favor to men 


of skill, but TIME and CHANCE happeneth to them all.” 


x 














Are we masters of Time? In degree, yes, but the time to secure Life- 
Insurance is when you can. When life is full of joy, and hope soars high, 
and walking hand in hand, we sing the lovers’ litany, “Love like ours can 
never die,” then is the time to insure against the evil days to come. * The 
savage can not project his imagination from the Summer to the Winter. 
When the sun shines and the South Wind blows, he can not believe that 
grim winter will ever rage. There is where the savage differs from the En- 
lightened Man. The Winter and the snow will come to us all, but we 
smile with a quiet satisfaction when we realize that we know the worst, and 
have prudently provided against it. Time and Chance! We extend the 
one and disarm the other by the aid of Life-Insurance. Chance comes only 
to individuals, but in the Law of Average there is no chance. And the 
stronger your Company the more is Chance put on Time’s Toboggan. -* 
Life-Insurance does not actually insure you against death but it provides for 
the papooses without fail in case of your call. Also it insures your peace of 
mind, and makes you more of a man—a better, healthier, happier, stronger, 
abler and more competent man. Thus is an extension placed upon Time, 
through the checkmate of Chance. 


























THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
PPT a, j r > 
Strongest in the World 
The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


Paul Morton, President 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend k son good man- orf woman-—-to represent us there Great 
opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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FOR 
PRICKLY 
HEAT 

AND 
IRRITATED 
SKIN 

USE 









Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


AND — 


DON’T SCRATCH! 


Prickly Heat 
Chafing 


Sunburn 


and other skin irni- 
tations common to 
the summer re- 
spond at once to 
the soothing and 
emollient action of 


PACKER’S 


TAR SOAP 





Directions for Use: 


To promptly re- 
lieve itching and 
smarting, cleanse 
thoroughly with 
Packer’s Tar Soap, 
then apply a lather 
and pat dry with a 
towel, repeating as 
often as desired. 
This not only re- 
moves acrid secre- 
tions, but soothes 
the sensitive nerve 
endings in the skin 
and gives immedi- 
ate relief. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
81 Fulton St., New York 
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RD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Always found in 


good company” 


“The Hosiery of a 
Gentleman” 











Socks de Luxe 





LIGHT, SILKY, 
BRILLIANT 








LISLE sock, pos- 





sessing FINISH, COR- 
RECT SHAPE and 
FASTNESS OF COLOR, 
meeting every demand of 
the well-dressed man. 
Price, 35 cents per pair, 
or three pairs for $1.00 in 
attractive boxes. ‘Trans- 
portation charges prepaid 
to any part of the UV. S. 
Made in sizes from 9 to 
1114 inclusive, in a wide 


variety of colors, as follows: 


Sty a T10—Black 
I Z Cardinal 
T21—Burgundy 
= Tan 


T40—Tuscan Gold 
150—Hunter Green 
T60—Navy Blue 
T61—Marine Blue 
T62—Cadet Blue 
T70—Royal Purple 
T71—Heliotrope 
T72—Gun Metal Gray 


Your Haberdasher Should 
Supply You 


A DRESSY SOCK 
COOL FOR SUMMER 
WEAR 


























Send to-day jor free Illustrated 





Catalogue 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
39 Smith Street 


LOWELL MASS 
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Copyright By A.Stein&Co 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL 
can touch you 


1908 


YEAR ROUND 
COMFORT 


25¢50¢ and $1.00 
Dealers or direct 


upon receipt of price 













A.STEI N& Co. Ma kers 


Congress St2=¢ Center Ave. Chicago|| 
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ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 65 


THE RELATION 


OF ADVERTISING 


TO PUBLIC 


PROGRESS 


a speech delivered before the 

Advertising Forum of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., New York, 
Mr. William H. Ingersoll, adver- 
tising manager of the Ingersoll 
Watch Company, illustrated strik- 
ingly the value of advertising to 
the public. I quote the following 
from his address: 


“Recently a Chicago economist 
said that advertising was a waste. 
Just a word on that score. The 
world is supported by two things— 
production and distribution. 

“Suppose a certain man invents 
a dish-washing machine which 
could save many hours’ work for 
mothers of families and enable 
them, therefore, to give more time 


to their children. In that way 
such a machine would be a real 
service to society. But suppose 


that inventor does not advertise his 
machine, it does not sell, society is 
not benefited. Business is a ser- 
vice to society and anything that 
creates business, as for instance, ad- 
vertising, is a service to society. 

“L believe advertising is a great 
creative force in its largest sense. 
It consists of an effort to lower the 
cost of distribution, and the cost of 
distribution is a great factor in the 
cost of production.” 


In these bulletins | have often 
called attention to the fact that ad- 
vertising has been a great force for 


IN NEXT WEEK’S BULLETIN 


Will you accept an Aluminum 


TOOTH BRUSH HOLDER 


with our Compliments? 


civilization and I have also pointed 
out its tendency to standardize both 
the quality and price of any given 
line of products. We owe the low 
cost of nearly every labor-saving 
device we have in household use 
to the fact that advertising created 
a market wide enough for whole- 
sale production. 

We owe our present standard of 
average intelligence partly to the 
district school, but almost equally 
to the advertising that has placed 
newspapers, magazines and reading 
matter of all descriptions in the 
humblest homes and in the re- 
motest farm-houses. 

To advertising we owe the de- 
velopment of a hundred prepared 
foods which are palatable, nourish- 
ing and economical. Advertising 
has brought out the stylish, ready- 
to-wear clothing. It has developed 
the low cost modern heating and 
lighting plants for individual homes. 
It has brought into almost general 
use the vacuum cleaner, and adver- 
tising has also brought education in 
all lines by correspondence within 
the reach of those who could not 
advance in any other way. 

Advertising has been the main 
force in accomplishing these and 
other social benefits, because their 
development depended upon the es- 
tablishment of a wide market and that 
in turn depended upon letting the 
people everywhere know of them. 


tt 


Manager Advertising Department 


**Eliminating Fraudulent Advertising’’ 
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If so, the next time you need a dentifrice, pur- 
chase a tube of Zodenta from your druggist. It’s 
the nicest tooth preparation you can use any- 
way, and you'll never use any other dentifrice 
after you have once used Zodenta. 
coupon printed below and hand to your druggist 
and he will give vou the 
without any additional charge. 
doesn't have Zodenta send us 25c 
mail tube and Tooth Drush Holder postpaid. 


ZODENTA 


preservative, entirely 
because the 

blended together by intense heat 

not just mixed together. 

Zodenta prevents the formation of tartar 
substance which eats the enamel and destroys 
the teeth, because it dissolves all injurious de- 
posits and hardens the delicate enamel so that foreign substances 
Zodenta keeps the teeth white, is strongly 
antiseptic,destroysall poisons and disease germsand leavesaclean, 
wholesome taste in the mouth and a fragrant odor on the breath. 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 59 Tenth St., Detroit and Windsor, Can. 
Manufacturers of MILK WEED CREAM for the Complexion 


FREE TOOTH BRUSH HOLDER COUPON 


To Any Druggist 





The F. F. Ingram Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Is yours. 


an egg shell home ? 


Suppose your wife, your mother or sister, left alone in 
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feels like and f / 


HE porous idea in under- 

Wear wasnevergivenprac- } | 
tical expression until Keepkoo/ |. | 
was invented and patented—for 


Keepkool is the only elastic 
ribbed porous underwear 


Keepkool allows the figure un- 
restricted freedom of 
ment—fits easily 
and smoothly— 
neverbindsorbags <® 


move- 


or loses shape. 
Keepkool is soft 
and. silky 

sheerand strong 
—cooland airy. 


Ir Jooks like, f 










. f 
wears like 


underwear 
at double 
its Cost. 


Made 





in k 








one 4 


ney 
Fed ean 


For Men "tele For Boys ‘ 
90¢) ,... (20C 
Union Suits for Men, 
$1.00 for Boys, 50c 
If your dealer can’t supply 


you with Aeepkvol under 


wear, we will. 


= 








Write for catalog and sam- 
ple of Aeepkuol fabric. 


FULD & HATCH m4 
KNITTING CO. } 
Dept. A, Albany, N. Y. f, 





the house, should wake up tonight and find a burglar in her 


room. What would she do? 


Suppose she were left alone, and a tramp, or a drunk 
or vicious person should come to the house and attack her. 


What could she do by way of resistance ? 
Nothing. Absolutely nothing! 


—helpless as a little child. 


She would be helpless 


Get her the new “human arsenal’’—the new Savage 


Automatic. 
called a ‘‘human protector”’ 
densed form of pocket arm. 


We call it a pistol, but, in reality, it should be 
a human protector in the con- 
It converts your home from a 


helpless, defenseless, egg shell of a place, into an arsenal. 
It converts your wife, mother or sister into an arsenal. It 
actually makes her able to put up a crack shot’s defense, for 
any novice Can aim it as expertly as any crack shot, and it is 


the quickest pocket arm ever built 


Automatic quick. 


into an impregnable arsenal. 


The new Savage Automatic loads ten shots at a time. 
Shoots one at a time, as fast as you pull the trigger. You 
can’t realize what this rapid fire gun is until you read “Bat” 
Masterson’s book, ‘‘*The Tenderfoot’s Turn.” 


your dealer's name on a post card. 


THE NEW SAVAGE AvTOMATIC 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


gets in the first(vital) shot. 

Please send us the name of the retailer from whom you 
buy fire arms, and we'll have him show you the new Savage 
Do it today, and take your wife, mother 
and sister out of their defenseless egg shell and put them 


SAVAGE 
RIFLES 


Ask your dealer 
to show you the 
new Savage .22 
calibre repeating 
rifle, 1909 model. 
Price $10.00. Send 
today for free rifle 
book. Savage 
Arms Company, 
827 Savage Avenue, 
Utica, New York. 


Sent free for 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


cmon Beach Hotel 


_ American or European Plan 














be 

“FINEST HO TEL ON THE GREAT LAKES 
An ideal resort, uniting city gaieties with the quiet of country 
and seashore. It is delightfully situated on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, close to the great South Parks and but 10 minutes’ 
ride from the theatre and shopping district. 450 large ont 
side rooms—250 private baths—1,000 feet of broad verands 
overlooking lake. Always cool, refreshing pe gph noe 
aia bathing beach ne irby—every comfort and convenien 
—all summer attractions. ‘Tourists, transients and summer 
guests find hearty welc . _ For booklet, address Manager, 

5list Boulev: ard ‘and Lake Shore, Chicago 














NEW YORK, N. Y 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 
The CLENDENING 7 Err Se cstsrshenroom nt ‘pach 
$1.50 daily andup. WRITE FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
“12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- 
Hotel Savoy dae Maal eadinatle. in ne 


shopping district. 210 rooms, 135 baths, Ene. grill. $1.50un, 








TOURS |. 


$400 up for 71 Days. All Expenses. 
FRANK ra “GLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 





WATER PROOFED LINES 








You can ‘‘make the 
dust fly’? from 


Litholin 


Waterproofed Linen 


Collars and Cuffs 


Just a wipe with a damp cloth and they are 
as white as when new. ever wilt or fray 
and last long. P erspiration- proof, rain- proof, 
alwaysneat. They have that dull linen finish. 


Avoid inutations and substitutes, 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


If not at your dealer’s, send, 
giving style, size, n umbe r 
wanted, with re mittance, and 
we will mail, postpaid. 





Booklet of styles free. —_- 


‘THE FIBERLOID CO. WAS 
7 Waverly Place, New York 


Hot Water Always Ready | | 


The“Dayton-Ohio” isa line of simple, effi- 


cient water heaters. ‘l hey burn gas, gaso- 6. 
line, or acetylene, and convert a flow. ah 
ing stream of cold water into hot. d 


There is no storage of water and, 
therefore, no wasted fuel. Heaters 
are handsome ly nic pr ee d. 

io” heaters 
1, and where 
a apply i sirable. Easy 
to ‘install —cheap to maintain- eat to operate, 


WwW ~~ for Catalog today 
































MeCormick Mfg. Co. ( 
Dept. A A_ Dayton, Ohio my, 











TOOTH POWDER 





"Clean teeth never decay 
The nearest approach to perfect cleanliness of 
the teeth is ; obtained by the daily use of Calox. 
‘THE OXYGEN DOES IT,’ 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS 


Simple and booklet free 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


Belmont School 


(FOR BOYS) 


’5 miles south of San Francisco, 


on request 








Belmont, California, : 
believes that it reasonably well meets the moral. 
physical and intellectual requirements of careful 
Parents. Write for specific information. 

W.T. Reid, A. M. (Harvard), Head Master. 
W. T. Reid, Jr., A. M. (Harvard), Asst. Head Master. 


opel MADE GROWING VIOLETS 


Easily ¢ rs in cheap = frames and garden 

Mm the h Ise and hoxes wl demand; costs little 
t tart. <A I 1 business for both men and women 
Write for r free illustrate e booklet and learn how. Our 
Plants are new stock. help you to suc 


FLITE CONSERVATORIES, Deve B, HYDE PARK, MASS 
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@. Next week’s issue will be the Household and Fiction Number 
and together with the regular features will contain two extremely 
interesting but widely different stories, both illustrated in color 








Heroes 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
Illustrated by W. J. Aylward 


An Hour and a Half 


By ARTHUR COLTON 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn 





A Tale of the Sea 





@. There is always something gripping in a story of the sea—the 
hugeness and the mystery of the ocean impart themselves to every 
tale which has to do with ships and accidents and storms James B. 
Connolly is especially successful in transcribing this; together with the 
thoughts and language of the humble stokers who swelter in the fire- 
rooms of a transatlantic greyhound. 


q_ A stoker has a curious point of view—looking up at the great steel 
edifice pitching over him, with its tiers of laboring men and salty 
odors, to the stratum of luxury and ease; and especially so when an 
accident occurs, and the green deluge pours down from over his head 
while he is tossed blindly about between the walls. 


@. Dinnie and Geordie, stokers on the Mediterranean liner pushing 
at high speed through a Newfoundland fog, are confronted by such 
a situation in ‘¢‘ Heroes.’? Moreover, they have on their hands the little 
stowaway, whom they had smuggled aboard when his father died. 
‘¢ The littleness of him, Dinnie!’’ exclaimed Geordie as they had tucked 
him out of sight. ‘‘Like a sardine in a box,’’ said Dinnie. ‘+’ Twould 
be fine, though, could we be payin’ the passage money oursel’s, 
wouldn’t it, Geordie? But we couldn’t hardly be doin’ that on our 
wages.” , 


@. Then there were the two officers—<‘ the ’eroes—(Gawd if the likes 
o’ them be ’eroes, Dinnie, then wot of us?’’)—Cummings, the New 
Yorker, and the manager of the steamship company, who knew the law. 





A Pilgrimage for Emotion 





@. Some men have a knack for adventure—it seeks them out incog- 
nito, lurks for them around each corner, falls upon them from behind. 
To such a man adventure has no tingles; it is mediocre,—unperturb- 
ing—and it leaves in his heart a fathomless ennui. 


q@_ Thomas Tully—«T. T., Teetee, Tullius, or Tommy ’’—who could not 
remember why the six blear-eyed Mongolians, who had intended to 
knock his head to pieces, did not, retained a mild, but none the less 
persistent, yearning for emotion. His brother-in-law, ‘‘ who had young- 
eyed cherubim choiring in his innerness,’? and whose reckless superla- 
tives and vigorous fondness were a matter of awe to T. T., advised 
him of a cure. 


qT. T., or Teetee, Tullius, or Tommy, enters a boat to meditate ; and 
disposes himself to the empyrean. But his old aptitude for adventure 
interrupts, and hurries him along through much perplexity, which 
includes a young lady who ‘‘seemed by the starlight to be small, 
slender, dainty, immaculate in white duck, with dark hair rolling out 
from beneath her Panama hat.”’ 





More Vacation Prizes 





@. So successful have the two competitions already held proved that 
Collier’s renews the offer of last year: $100 will be paid for the best 
1,000-word, or less, manuscript describing an actual vacation experi- 
ence, $50 will be the second prize, and $25 will go to the writer of 
every other manuscript we accept. Contributions must be mailed be- 
fore October 1. Many manuscripts will come in, and all will be read 
—unless they come rolled. Naturally, those who will read them 
would prefer to have them typewritten. 


q@. Without intending to describe what a good story about a vacation 
is, perhaps a hint or two would help those who find it hard to trans- 
fer to paper the sense of joy or helpfulness they felt in that brief 
free time of the year. Don’t waste time telling the details of why 
you went where you did—perhaps the decision took a long time and 
caused much discussion in your family—but, you see, that really 
wasn’t part of your vacation. Many writers use too many words 
to get the vacation started. 


10 July 27 fn 











TRADE MARK REG. U S PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed fabrics 


Yes 
right now 
Fven though you 
have ordered your 
Summer outht you ma 


or ds. 
ir tailor to show you the 
Shackamaxon adv bana Styles for fall and 
winter. 


In clothes properly fash- 


ioned from these high-grade 
reliable fabrics you are as 
well dressed as a man can be. 

They are every thread pure 
live-fleece wool—the long 
silky fibre; perfectly woven 
and finished; thoroughly 
shrunken; permanently dyed. 
And they hold their shape and 
style to the end. This means 
lasting satisfaction. 

We make these fabrics in 
our own mills for merchant 
tailors on/y —thousands of 
tasteful and exclusive designs. 
Any good tailor will get them 
for you. 

Look for the ‘‘Shackamaxon’’ 
trade-mark on every suit pattern; 
and remember :— 

any fault develops in any 
Shackamaxon fabric any time, we 
will make tt good. 


Write us or ask yor 1 r the interesting 
Shackamazon booklet, “A Well Dressed Man’’. 


ie R. Keim & Co. 
Shackamaxon Mills ieterm we 



















Amateur canes % = 


Find added pleasure and encourage- 
ment in their work asa result of our ability 
to obtain for them the maximum of qual- 
ity from their negatives. MWe are the lar- 
gest operat rs inthe United States 
developing and printing exc lu- 
sively for am “ hotogra- 
The res 





phers. ults obtained 
by our chemists have proven 
to thousands of amateurs in 
all parts of the world that 


the most gratifying results 
can only be obtained by en- 
trusting the developing and 
printing of their filmstomen 
who have been qualified by 
years of experience to mani- 
pulate thei. 
Developing : Brownie No.1 and 2 


for booklet Films 5c. All other sizes of Roll Films 





Phen d 6 to 12 exposures, 10c per roll. 

and com- 8S TEMMERMAN 50 Howe Ave. 
plete price Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. a | 
list, FREE. 











If Norwich Automatic 

OUIELY PAYS Ps:reises aod Feeder 

is used. Rat, Sparrow 

and Rain proof. Feeds just enouch grain to 

chickens 6 weeks old anu older. Gives exer- 

cise, saves feed—labor; increases eggs, has- 

tens growth, stops loss; makes poultry keeping 

pleasant, profitable. Thousands in use, inex- 

pensive. Send today for free trial offer. 
Agents wanted—Big seller. Address 


RIVER HOME POULTRY YARDS 
319 N. St. Clair St. Toledo, O. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Almost no limit to the prof- 
its showin in echt See 
school houses, i wee 
theatres t ’ 

FIVE CEN‘ THEATRES. 
| We sh Ww you how to con- 
the bus iness, furnish 

t We rent tilms 
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CHICAGO PROJECT NG (0. 


180, 340. Ooo 


MADE By MY CLIENTS 
You Should Have My Free Boox« 


ATENTS teeame tx Tne, Pett 
“WHAT and HOW to S INVENT" eek FI URE, 


as E. E. VROOMAN, Pate nt Lawyer, 852F Wasim ”D. c 


For facts about Prize 
PATENTS: and Reward offers and 
® Inventions that will 
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Jason and His Teacher, Chiron the Centaur 


The eighth and last of the series of paintings by Maxfield Parrish, depicting scenes from the Wonder Tales of Greek Mythology 


are no 
to con 
Insur: 


ASON, the son of the dethroned King Aeson of Iolchos, received his early education from Chiron the Centaur, who had the body of a horse and the head 7" unu 
* and shoulders of a man. Chiron kept school in a great cave in the mountains, and some of his scholars gtew up to be men of undying fame. Achilles and the Li 
Hercules studied under the strange schoolmaster, and Jason’s skill with the bow and arrow was due to the efforts of this accomplished teacher in the fine arts State. 
of those early days. The Centaur had his frivolous moments, too, and would often literally “ play horse” with his pupils in his hilly retreat; and years afterward Official] 
the grandchildren of Chiron’s scholars would listen and marvel at thé tales of the wonderful school-days of their ancestors. Jason was a bright lad and profited 


: Rea , , é' ; , : : ; prim 
by his years under Chiron’s tutelage ; especially did he become proficient in horsemanship and in the use of the rude implements of warfare peculiar to his day mat 
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Taft’s Best Service 

HE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES consists of 

one Chief Justice and eight Justices. Since Mr. Tarr has been 

President two Justices have died, and he has appointed their 

successors. The recent death of Chief Justice FULLER gives 
him that vacancy to fill; the provision for the retirement of Justice 
Moopy makes still another probable. One other Justice has fulfilled 
the conditions of age and length of service which give him the right to 
elect retirement with pay. It is given to few men on earth to name a 
majority of what may be ealled, even by those who are cautious about 
superlatives, the group of men which is more impressive and more 
charged with power than any other in the world. President TAPT so 
far has met this responsibility with a due sense of its gravity, and ful- 
filled it in a way that has secured the approbation not only of those most 
competent to judge, but also of those whose knowledge is necessarily 
easual, yet whose interest is strong. Lawyers and students of the law, 
whose contact with Justice LURTON and his decisions renders them most 
competent to form a correct judgment, say that his work, both before 
and since President TAFT appointed him to the Supreme Court, compels 
the statement that this was an ideal appointment. So also was the 
appointment of HueHes. In any discussion of the faults of President 
Tar?’s Administration, and his lack of clear purpose in other matters, 
these appointments should be remembered. And when his deplorable 
course in connection with the tariff is brought forward, it should also 
be recalled that on his character rests universal confidence about his 
future appointments to the Supreme Court. On the Court whose major- 
ity President Tarr will appoint will rest responsibilities as grave as 
those which were borne by MARSHALL and Tangy. This Court must 
guide us through an economic evolution, and find ways of adjusting 
our written Constitution to changing ethical standards. We are going 
to continue to have larger and larger units of organization in industry ; 
whoever denies that sets his face against the progress of intelligence. 
But we are going to see that less of the profits which result from the 
economies of large organization shall go to the organizers and more to 
the public through whose grace substantial monopoly is permitted. 


The Scrubwomen 

TINHE CLEANING AND SCRUBBING in most of the big office 

buildings in Washington, D. C., is done by white women. They 
work at night, beginning usually about seven and continuing until 
various hours of the night and morning. The opportunity to do this 
work is especially sought after by women with very young babies 
women who ean not accept day-time jobs, because their babies are 
awake and must be looked after. Washington has more than enough 
idle men, white and colored, to clean five times as many office buildings 
as the city has. This is a pretty unpleasant situation; revolutions have 
been worked upon a basis of wrong no more acute, merely more wide 
spread. And yet no one individual or group of individuals is to be 
blamed; it is just naturally one of the conditions of things as they are. 
It is one of the eases which justify the Socialists, and give them their 
opportunity for highly useful service, continually to point out that this 
is not as well-ordered a world, nor as efficiently managed as the sum of 
human intelligence ought to be able to make it. 


California’s Chance 
N° MAN WOULD BECOME a suceessful politician if he were the 
B sort of person who allows his wishes to befog his perception of 
the facts. That is why prominent Republicans are so frank, in private 
conversation, about the strength of the Insurgent movement. <All of 
them admit that with the issue clearly understood and all the votes out, 
the Insurgents in the Republican Party would outnumber the Stand 
patters three to one. The Insurgents have two handicaps; they are 
hot organized, and in the most populous sections of the country there 
are no direct primaries, which means that the Insurgents have no chanc 
to come out and be eounted—the machine makes the ticket, and the 
Insurgents must either vote for it or leave the party. Now California 
IS unusually fortunate: in that State the Insurgents, under the name of 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt League, are better organized than in any other 
State, except in the small number where they have gained control of the 
Official Republican committees; also, California now has the direct 
primary. In addition to this, the Insurgents have put forward a splen 
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did set of candidates for the nominations, which will be made August 
16. Their candidate for Governor, HtRaAmM U. JOHNSON, adds an engag- 
ing personality to high capacity, persistent opposition to the Southern 
Pacific political machine, and lifelong identity with everything that 
California has to be proud of. And if California knew how immeasur- 
ably her prestige at Washington would be increased by the presence of 
one—to mention one only—of the Insurgent candidates for Congress, 
there would be no doubt of the suecess of WILLIAM KENT over DUNCAN 
Ki. McKINLAY. 
A Senator 

FINHE NEWSPAPERS, some months ago, printed advertisements 
| which solicited the public to buy 40,000 shares of the stock of the 
Arizona Metals Company at $2.50 per share (par value, $5.00). The 
advertisements set forth hopes and prospects in the manner common to 
such solicitations, but the larger type was reserved for the legend: 


“Senator CnarLes Dick, President, Washington, D.C.” 


There is nothing uncommon in a Senator's being an investor in a 
mining company—witness the cases of PENROSE and GUGGENHEIM. 
But where Dick differs from the others is in this: there is no similar 
recent record of a Senator publicly lending his name and office as a 
lure to small investors to buy stocks. Some of the others might do 
in secret things much more gravely improper, but they would hardly 
do what Dick has done in this case. Incidentally, a few weeks ago, the 
advertising agent who put out these announcements sued for the amount 
of his bill; as a part of the suit, the furniture in the company’s office 
was attached, whereupon it appeared that the office furniture didn’t be- 
long to the company, but had been loaned to it. One curious episode in 
this history was Senator Dick’s violent protests when the advertisement 
was placed in the Cleveland ‘+ Plain Dealer.’’ What was the reason? 
Was he willing to allow the use of his name outside of Ohio, but not 
before the eyes of his own constituents? Or did he object to the revenue 
going to a newspaper which is opposed to him politically? Either would 
be possible and characteristic in the case of a man of Senator DIck’s 
caliber. Somehow the very smallness and cheapness of the things that 
make this Senator objectionable seem the less compatible with a State 
like Ohio. 

One English Paper 
FIFNHE LONDON “SATURDAY REVIEW” looks like a sober and 
| accurate paper; in appearance it has all the staid dignity of our 
own ‘Atlantic Monthly.’ Its style suggests that its editors and writers 
must be scholarly men, and it must find its support among educated 
persons, or nowhere. A recent number contains this example of an 
animus and lack of information easy to duplicate in any other issue; 


“Does Mr. Batrour know how Englishmen are spoken of by the rising genera- 


tion of Americans in New York and Washington’? Englishmen are called in con 
versation, and frequently in the press, ‘dagos. a most insulting term used to designate 
the lowest class of Italian immigrants.” 


The easiest retort would be to challenge the ‘*‘ Review’’ to tell the title, 
date, and page of the American paper which referred to Englishmen as 
‘dagos.”’? When Ceci. RHODES founded his Oxford scholarships, in 
order that there might be a leaven of knowledge about England among 
American educated men, he did not exhaust the possibilities of similar 
beneficence. 
A Suggestion for Virginians 

VERTAIN CIRCULARS and other literature of exploitation which 
( are put out to encourage the sale of stock in the Jamestown 
Portland Cement Corporation, contain maps of Yorktown, Virginia, 
with the land owned by the corporation indicated in solid black. If 
the map-makers have not allowed enthusiasm to prevail over accuracy, 
this corporation seems to own the entire site of the battle of Yorktown, 
and proposes to dig it up and ship it away as cement. Surely, there 
must be many persons in Virginia sufficiently appreciative of historic 
ussociations to look into this matter promptly and carefully. 


A Human Being 


TILLIAM GILBERT was in love with VioLA HUGHES and was 
engaged to be married to her. He became jealous, and four 


davs before the date fixed for their wedding he—this is the official lan 
re—‘* armed himself with a revolver, went where she was, waited 


rua? 
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long to see her, and within five minutes after coming into her presence 
shot her in the back when he was so near to her that the discharge set 
her clothing on fire.’ At the subsequent trial the defendant’ s lawyers— 
we again quote the official language of the Court—*: filed a demurrer to 
the indictment upon the ground that the facts stated do not constitute 
acrime. The objection relied upon is that it does not appear on the face 
of the indictment that Viola Hughes was ‘a human being.’’’? In passing 
upon this defense, Justice IRVING GoopwIN VANN, of the New York 
Court of Appeals, uttered these words: 


“The objection is purely technical, and technical objections are no longer regarded 
as serious unless they are so thoroughly supported by authority that they can not 
well be disregarded, even under the latitude of the statute relating to the subject. 
The criminal law is fast outgrowing those technicalities which grew up when the 
punishment for crime was so severe as in many cases to shock the moral sense of 
lawyers, judges, and the publie generally. When stealing a handkerchief worth one 
shilling was punished by death, and there were nearly two hundred different capital 
offenses, it was to the credit of humanity that technicalities should be invoked in 
order to prevent the cruelty of a strict and literal enforcement of the law. Those 
times have passed, for the criminal law is no longer harsh or inhumane, and it is 
fortunate for the safety of life and prop- 
erty that technicalities, to a great extent, 


suggestion of arts and crafts in the verb ** barbering.’’ A retired farmer 
who moved into the town of Kensington, Kansas, this summer has made 
another important contribution to the literature of lawn cutting. He 
covered his entire front yard with a coat of cement. When some of his 
neighbors protested, he told them: ‘‘ I moved to town to rest, not to ent 
grass.’’ Yet even this is not an answer to the universal appeal for 
relief. The cost of cement is prohibitive for use on large lawns. 


South of Us 

UR ENVOYS to the fourth Pan-American’ Congress have arrived 
() at Buenos Aires, and—while the wretched wrangling and killine 
drags on in Nicaragua—another exchange of peaceful oratory begins, 
The capital of the Argentine will be gay this summer. There is an 
exhibition of art and of transportation in addition to the banquets and 
balls which the conference brings. The metropolis by the River Plata 
will see to it that Rio’s efforts of four years ago are put into the 
shade. In a recent issue of the Buenos Aires ‘‘Standard’’ we read 
of ** mixed doubles’? at Belgrano and golf at Hurlingham, and four or 
five solid columns are given over 








have lost their hold. We overrule the con- 
tention of the defendant in regard to the 
indictment, because it is founded ona tech- 
nicality, with no support in authority 


to repotting the day’s football 
games — Association and Rugby. 
At the Jockey Club the races are 
in full career—‘‘ the mile handi- 
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and with but slight support in reason.” 


Here is splendid common sense 
and intellectual courage. Courts, Chafhnch 
judges, and lawyers are disposed 
by education and experience to : By 
attach so much weight to techni- 
calities and hair-splitting that they 
have become unable to understand, 
or even to realize, the existence of 
the instinctive feeling, common to 





: avme § § awver ww SS S ET! wet! Oh, Chaffinch, will you not tire? 
mens lay men, that a lawy er who : 4A After the drought and dust the rain is sweet — 
The sap runs in the trees to the heart's desire, 

The grass hears; the little hearts are a-beat. 


has the hardihood to interpose such 
a defense as this ought not to ex- 
pect thereafter to be treated by his 
fellows as other than a man of 
tricks, lacking in candor and 
straightforwardness. The spirit 
of the bar will never be in tune 
with that of the community until a 
lawyer who sets up a defense like 
this loses caste by so doing. 


For Housewives 

O BE AS COMFORTABLE as 

possible indoors, when the 
weather is as unbearable as pos- 
sible out of doors, do not keep 
your windows open all day. <A 
sudden torrid wave brings an 
abrupt rise of the temperature out- 
side, which will quickly exeeed that 
of your rooms. From these, there- 
fore, try to exclude some of the 
atmospherie blaze. In midsummer 
—speaking for the Eastern States 
—the mercury commences to as- 
cend at perhaps about seven o’clock, 
and usually only begins to shrink 
downward appreciably with the 
coming of darkness. <A frequent 
occurrence is for the lowest and highest figures of the twenty-four 
hours to be reached at 6 A. M. and 6 P. M. respectively. City dwellers 
are likely to find life easier to bear in a tropie spell if they observe 
some such general rule as this: Shut the windows before breakfast, and 
open them again after the evening meal. ‘‘ Plenty-of-fresh-air’’ devotees 
can probably secure enough ventilation during the day-time by leaving 
the doors of their rooms entirely open, and the windows open to the 
extent of a half-inch. But to keep all the windows wide open through 
all the greatest heat is simply to coax in discomfort. 








What Father Moved to Town For 

N APPEAL TO GENIUS to help lighten the labor of mowing the 
B lawn is still unanswered, in spite of much speculation and experi 
ment. Mr. BURBANK never has been able to give us self-trimminge e@rass 
blades, nor has Mr. EpiIson contributed an economical electrie lawn 
mower controlled by a push button in father’s study. Yet the needs of 
the situation have been stated clearly and often. One man has made 
lawn mowing a work of love hy doing it in the freedom of his oldest 
clothes and a decidedly dilapidated straw hat He savs that he relishes 
keenly all the finer shadings of the work, such as oiling the machine at 
every authorized pore, sharpening the blades, and cutting grass on the 
terrace. He also delights in trimming alone the edge of the walks with 
sheep shears, leaving a border of shorn blades as straight as the line left 
by aruler. He never speaks of ‘*mowing the lawn.’ but prefers the 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


ET! wet! Hear Chaffinch! He cries and calls, 
Cries and calls from the snowy cherry-bough 
Chafhinch sighing and crying for water-falls, 
For the feel of the rain and her delicate freshness now 


HITE'S the cherry orchard from head to foot ; 
This is the golden moment of all the year ; 
Over the song of the thrush and the blackbird’s flute 
Wet! wet! the Chaffinch calls to his dear. 


OWN where the amber evening stretches for miles 
There's a golden-bosomed cloud on the sky serene— 


A little cloud afloat from the Golden Isles 


Grows and grows in the amber sea and the green. 
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cap proved the best finish seen at 
Palermo for some time. The win- 
ner was handled by MiIcHaegts, 
who steered the mare to victory, 
and we feel little surprised that he 
headed the list of winning jockeys 
in Chile for three consecutive years. 
A rider of his merits will soon 
make himself felt on this side of 
the Andes.’’ Even the bird-men 
are flapping their wings here, and 
we are told of trial flights—: en- 
sayos’’—at the Villa Lugano— 
‘* M. AUBRUN, with a Blériot mono- 
plane, made the round of the course 
in two minutes; five minutes later 
M. VALLETON, with his Farman 
biplane, also made a round. Later 
M. AUBRUN covered nearly twenty 
kilometers and alighted beauti- 
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ET! wet! Hear Chaffinch! and Chaffinch knows— es ‘ fully.”’ Happy. indees ia eal 
Chaffinch calls to his dear in the heavenly gloam. ‘ PPY; leed, this pa t 
Wet! wet! The rain as sweet as a rose 


Will drench the orchard to-night and the cherry -bloom. 


of Latin America and lucky those 
who may roll down to Rio this 

summer and to the cooler airs of 
YD ol aE the south-equatorial winter. And 
ae how many congresses must be held 
or wasted years slip by before 
Central America may come into 
her own and share her exquisite 
lakes and noble mountains with 
tourists from the ordinary, kindly, 
housebroken world ? 





How to be Good—a Science 

A MISSOURI MAN ssuggests 
A the ‘establishment of a De- 
partment of Applied Christianity 
to take the place of sewing societies 
and young people’s meetings”’ in 
our churches. ‘+ Undoubtedly,’’ he 
agrees, ‘‘the old doctrine of soul salvation did make men of strong 








moral fiber, but now that seience has made such inroads on theology, 
men are more inclined to the idea of soul education.’’ 


“This Department of Applied Christianity might study the application of Curist’s 
principles to every-day acts, emotions, and conditions, using the laboratory method 
and report, eard-index, and classify the results of its experiments. This would mean 
the arrangement of a carefully thought-out course which might require years to 
complete. One term might be outlined briefly thus: 

“Application of Christian Religion to Sin, (a) Theory of Christian religion m 
regard to reformation of sinners. (b) How shall church help sinner? (ec) How 
shall church receive sinner, as a body and as individual members? 


“Let every member of the department keep a record and make report of his own 


attitudes, actions, ete., toward sinners of every sort; let experience meetings once 
more become the fashion; let attention and study be directed toward the connection 
between their small sins and the authentic or newspaper reports of crime or the 
lesser sins against society. 

“Practical Logical Why, suppose universities attempted education by lee- 
tures alone—no examinations, recitations, laboratory work; no practical application 
or demonstration anywhere of the truths of chemistry, mathematics, ete.; nothing 
but constant insistence on the duty of cultivating the mind and the brilliant future 
of a eultivated mind when attained. Tow long before education would be teaching 
to empty rooms, and professors and students alike sitting up and saying: ‘What 1s 
the matter with education in our town?” Let the church apply modern methods 
to teach its members the wonderful Truth it has.” 

The suggestion has novelty And. as our contributor observes, elee- 
tricity in e¢louds and in books never prodneed wireless telegraph and 
fly inw machines 
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“Safe and Sane”—a Patriotic Holiday 


A part of the military tourney in the Fourth of July celebration at Chicago. Although more than 200,000 people witnessed the parade and other festivities of the day, 
the ban on promiscuous fireworks reduced the number of deaths to two. New York and many other cities experimented in ‘“‘The New Fourth” with a remarkable 
decrease in the list of deaths and injuries and a corresponding gain in patriotic demonstrations, in which the State militias and detachments of the regular army assisted 


What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


Echoes of the Budget 

HETHER high taxing was alone re- 

sponsible for decreased drinking in the 

British Isles, certain it is that the last 

year has seen a notable change. In 
Scotland the convictions for drunkenness fell off 


t no child under fifteen years of age may work at 
night and after July 4, 1911, no child under six- 
teen may be so employed. This places New Jer- 
sey with Illinois, New York, and Ohio among the 
glass manufacturing States which forbid child labor 
at night, and gives the most substantial encourage- 


made for five years to restrict night employment of 
children in factories which operate a double shift. 
This has been opposed by glass manufacturers on 
the ground that the industry could not 
unless children under sixteen years were permitted 
to work at night. The committee was able to 


succeed 











last year 33 per cent. 


The admissions to Edinburgh 


Jail from April to December, 1909, compared with the 
same period in 1908, showed a falling off of nearly 


2,000 cases. 


In Ireland the reduction in drinking 


ranged from 35 to 70 per cent in certain neigh- 


show that the glass industry has steadily increased 
notably in 
Ohio and Illinois—and after a lively campaign in 
which the New Jersey Child Labor Committee and 
the Consumers’ League, labor unions, women’s clubs, 


in States which forbid such employment 


ment yet received to the effort which will be put 
forth next year to secure similar legislation in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and West Virginia. 

The only States having legislative sessions last 
winter in which no action was taken for the further 





borhoods. There were 18,000 less convictions for churches, and other organizations took an active protection of children were Mississippi and South 
drunkenness and kindred offenses in England. part, a law was passed providing that after July Carolina. In Mississippi it was believed that if 

The estimated financial position for would be hazardous at this time to 
the year April 1, 1910, to March 31, 1911, attempt any amendment to the law 


shows a total income of £199,791,000 
and a total expenditure of £198,930,000, 
thus giving a balance of £861,000. 

The Chancellor has agreed to lend an- 
other $5,000,000 to Ireland for laborers’ 
cottages at 234 per cent. 

. The “Saturday Review” is bitter on 
the Budget : 

“There are no new taxes this year 
because we were so exorbitantly taxed 
last year. To thrash a man within an 
inch of his life and then to let him alone 
until he has recovered his senses is no 
very valid claim upon his gratitude.” 

The “Spectator” says that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is trading on a 
great advance in the revenue, owing to 
the boom in trade which has begun and 
which shows every sign of continuing. 


passed two years ago, and in South 
Carolina the defeat of the child-labor 
bill was apparently due to its fortunes 
having been joined with a compulsory 
education bill. This divided the friends 
and united the enemies of the measure. 


The White City at Nanking 


rYNHE “National Review,” “China’s 

Premier Weekly,” has reached us. 
It is the Shanghai issue of June 
“27th day, 4th moon, 2d year of 
H. I. M. Hsuan Tung.” 

It tells of the first Chinese World’s 
Fair, which opened at Nanking on June 
5. The exhibition owes its existence to 
the foresight and energy of the ex- 
Viceroy of Nanking, H. E. Tuan Fang, 
who memorialized the Throne, asking 


4—the 


for permission to organize an exhi- 
ri fobs i F P 
‘ ; stices a : : 
Phe Chief Justiceship bition on national lines, and whose 


NE more of the elder genera- 
() tion of distinguished conserva- 
tive statesmen has passed away 
with the going of Chief Justice Mel- 
ville W. Fuller of the Supreme Court. 
He died at his home near Bar Harbor, 


memorial was sanctioned. It was de- 
cided that the Exhibition should be a 
joint stock concern, half the capital 
coming from. ofticial and the 
other half coming from the merchants. 
The idea being entirely new to the 


sources 


Maine, on July 4. Tle was seventy- greater part of China, it was necessary 
seven years old, anid had served as to educate the people up to what Was 
Chief Justice for a period of almost expected of them, and for this pur- 
twenty-two years. pose prefectural fairs were organized 


Rumor is busy with the name of throughout the country under the man- 
Governor Hughes for the Chief Jus- agement of the prefects and the indus- 


ticeship. Of the opportunities of such 
a position, the “World” newspaper says 


editorially : 


trial commissioners. These fairs 
used for two purposes, the collection of 


material suitable for exhibition and the 


were 


“To be Chief Justice of the United education of the people on the subject 
States Supreme Court is to wield a of the value and purposes of the Ex- 
power that no other judge in all the hibition itself. 


world wields, and the man who holds 
that great office for twenty or thirty 
years leaves his indelible seal upon the 
life of th nation.” 


Some Ethical Gains by Legislation 














A large public park, known as the 
Kung Yuan, has been set apart for the 
purposes of the Exhibition. The gen- 
eral scheme is such that the Exhibition 
may well be called the White City of 


Nanking, for all the buildings are in 

Tt aI Child Taker Committe white. The buildings number in all 
tional Child Labor Committee, some twenty-six. There are sixteen 
Owen Lovejoy, has been summing buildings devoted to the separate ex 


up the year’s progress in child labor To a Martyr of Bunker Hill hibits of the provinces, only the two 
legislation. The statue to Major-General Joseph Warren, unveiled on the Fourth of remote provinces of Kansu and Shensi 
In New Ji rsev an effort has been July, at Warren, Pennsylvania The town itself is named in his honor not being provided = w ith pro\ incial 
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The Remnants of the Passenger-carrying Dirigible Balloon “‘ Deutschland ” 


Count Zeppelin’s airship, lying as a wreck in the Teutoburgian Forest, where it was driven during a struggle 
with a storm on June 28. Although there were thirty-two passengers aboard, no one was killed or injured 











Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Gathered about the new bronze statue of Washington, which was unveiled at Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on the Fourth of July. A meeting was afterward held in the chamber where the Declaration was signed 
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Two Miles Over the Ocean 


Glenn Curtiss flying over the sea at Atlantic City,on July 5. He made several similar flights during 
the week of July 9, in one of which he dropped so low that his propeller was shattered by a wave 











of Current Events 


buildings. Then there are buildings devoted to 
National Arts, Edueation, Transportation and En- 
gineering, Fine Arts, Agriculture, General Bazaar, 
Foreign Exhibits, Exhibits from Chinese Abroad. 
Administration Offices, and Offices of Adjudicator- 
General. 

The Exhibition is industrial and its intention js 
to show the people of China what they can them- 
selves accomplish, to “show Hunan what Manchuria 
ean accomplish, to show Yunnan what Kiangsu ean 
do, to show Szechwan what Shantung can turn out.” 


Sewage Disposal 


| ECLARING that the sewage which is being 

emptied into New York Harbor is creating 

conditions which are not only unsanitary, but 
a menace to public health, the Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission, in a report just published, recommends 
that an Interstate Board be created by New York and 
New Jersey to carry dut a system of conservancy 
which will protect the harbor for all time to come, 

The Metropolitan Sewerage Commission is the 
suecessor of the New York Bay Pollution Commis- 
sion, and was appointed by Mayor MeClellan as a 
result of a special legislative act passed in 190€ at 
the instance of the leading civie organizations of 
New York City and State. The commission is com- 
posed of four engineers and one physician. The 
members were selected on account of their sanitary 
knowledge or experience with large engineering un- 
dertakings. The menibers are: George A. Soper, 
president ; James I. Fuertes, secretary ; H. de B. 
Parsons, Charles Sooysmith, and Dr. Linsly R. 
Williams. 

The commission’s studies included several thou- 
sand chemical and bacterial analyses, made to deter- 
mine the digestive capacity of the harbor for sewage. 
Tidal studies, carried on in cooperation with the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, showed 
that the drainage which is discharged into the harbor 
is not flushed out to sea, but is assimilated by the 
water. The commission says that there is danger 
that this assimilative capacity will soon be exhausted. 

If more sewage is emptied into the harbor than 
the water can assimilate, intolerable conditions will 
result. The water will turn black and putrefy and 
foul-smelling gases will be given off. The commis- 
sion estimates that the population within twenty 
miles of the New York City Hall will be double its 
present figures by 1930, and that it is more than 
likely that the sewage, which will increase with the 
population, will overcharge the capacity of the har- 
bor if measures are not taken to prevent this result. 
The eondition of New York Harbor is now such that 
it is dangerous to bathe in these waters above the 
Narrows. Oysters and other shell-fish taken from 
the upper harbor are unfit to eat. The public bath- 
ing establishments maintained along the docks of 
Manhattan should be abolished. To keep all sewage 
out of New York Ilarbor would cost a prohibitive 
sum of money. The best that can be done is to re- 
move as much as possible of the harmful substances 
from the sewage, and discharge the rest under the 
most favorable circumstances for assimilation. 


A Conference of Mayors 


NEW stvle of conterence has been devised 

fb and carried out. It may prove second in im- 
A . . ry 

portance only to the conference of Governors 
on the conservation of natural resources. The new 
conference in New York in early July was of 
mayors and other important municipal officials of 
second and third class cities on the essentials of 
municipal health. It was held in Schenectady and 
was attended by thirty-four mayors out of a possible 
total of forty-five in first and second class cities; 
eight additional cities were represented by officials 
other than the mayor, making a total of forty-two 
out of a possible total of forty-eight. 

It was the sense of the conference that publie 
health work should occupy a much greater place in 
municipal affairs. 

The conference decided in favor of an annual 
conference of mavors. The next one will be held 
in Poughkeepsie in 1911. 


Notes 
T THE Reims meet, three flying records 
\ were broken on July 7.  Olieslagers flew 
? for 2 hours 39 minutes 39 seconds, thus 
breaking the record for duration and distance. In 
speed, Leon Morane went 12.42 miles in 15 minutes 


and 42 seconds In height, Hubert Latham went 
up 4,540 feet. Of the experience, Latham said: 
“I came down because I lost my way and _ all 
sense of the horizontal. It was all right when | 
was in the air above the clouds, because, seeing 


them beneath me, I was able to tell whether my 
planes were level, but then T got into a fog and I 
had not an idea where the earth lay nor my pos! 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record of Current Events 





tion In relation to it. So | began to descend, and, 
emerging from the fog, found the city of Reims 
beneath me.” 

Three days later Morane went at a speed of 68.42 
miles an hour in his monoplane; and Olieslagers 
went 244 miles in 5 hours 3 minutes 5 seconds. 

Walter Brookins went up 6,175 feet in a Wright 
biplane at Atlantic City on July 9. Brookins, in 
describing his flight, spoke of the “climbing angle” 
which he had to try for and finally get hold of. 
“You ‘feel’ water below you, just as you ‘feel’ your 
climbing angle.” 

In the instructions issued by the State Department 
io the American delegates to the Pan-American Con- 
ference, Zelaya, the Niearaguan politician, is re- 
ferred to as a scourge of his people. 

One of the hot weather rumors has been that 
Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton, may be 
nominated for New Jersey’s Governor by the Demo 
spats, and that later he may run for President. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent — of 
Schools in Chicago, was elected president of the 
National Kdueation Association on July 7. Her 
nearest rival was a man, and was beaten by 617 
votes to 376. Mrs. Young is the first woman to 
he made president of the National Education 
Association. 

The Republican Congressional campaign will be 
opened on August 1, and the headquarters will be 
situated in New York City. 

Mr. Roosevelt has agreed to speak in behalf of 
the candidacy ot Senator Beveridge for reelection 
to the United States Senate from Indiana. Senator 
Beveridge being ranked as an Insurgent, emphasis 
is lent to Mr. Roosevelt’s act. 

The submarine boat, the Salmon, built for the 
United States Government, steamed from Quincy, 
Massachusetts, to Hamilton, Bermuda, in 96 hours. 
This was an average speed of 10 knots an hour. The 
long trip was made as a test of endurance and 
“inhabitability.” 


Blows from the Champion 


R. ROOSEVELT has resumed his job as con- 
\| tributing editor to the weekly newspaper, the 
- “Outlook.” He deals with primary reform. 
The article is a follow-up campaign to his telegram 
to the chairman of the New York State Republican 
Committee, in which he urged passing the Cobb bill 
for primary reform, as Governor Hughes requested. 
The immediate effect of the telegram was small, as 
the Legislature promptly proceeded to reject the 
bill and rebuke Mr. Roosevelt for his intrusion into 
the New York law-making body. 

But they reckon ill who deem they can squelch 
the Oyster Bay publicist by some ill-nature and a 
few snubs. His editorial pronouncement in the 
“Outlook” of July 9 says that he is aware that the 
worth of any such measure in the last resort depends 
upon the character of the voters, and that no patent 
device will ever secure good government unless the 
people themselves devote sutticient energy, time, and 
judgment to make the device work. He further 
admits that here and there where the principle of 
direct nominations has been applied in too crude 
shape or wrong-headedly, it has, while abolishing 
certain evils, produced or accentuated others in 
certain cases, for instance, putting a premium upon 
the lavish expenditure of money. 

But he says he believes Governor TH[ughes was 
right on the fundamental issue of direct primary 
nominations. 

“We hold that the right of popular self-govern 
ment is incomplete unless it includes the right 
of the voters not merely to choose between eandi 
dates when they have been nominated, but also the 
right to determine who these candidates shall be. 
Under our system of party government, there 
fore, the voters should be guaranteed the right 
to determine within the ranks of their respective 
organizations who the candidates of the parties 
will be, no less than the right to choose between 
the candidates when the candidates are pre 
sented them.” 


Cloakmakers on Strike 
CLOAKMAKERS’ | strike of imusual size 


m broke out in New York early in July. The 


. number of strikers was said to be 70,000, 
Such estimates have often proved to be too large by 
almost half, and it is probable that 40,000 would be 


nearer the number. 
lhe strikers desire better hours and better wages. 


They allege an evil subcontracting system in the 
factories, under which some are compelled to work 
tor from $3 to $10 a week. They state that a man 
must work day and night seven days a week to 
obtain a secant living for his family. But at the 
heart of the dispute is the struggle for unionism, 
and the right to organize 
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A battery of United States Field Artillery in action at the battle of Granite Hill, July 8. The ‘Blues’ 
were commanded by General Vaughn, Virginia National Guard, the ‘“‘ Reds’"’ by Colonel Mansfield, U.S.A. 
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At the left are two ‘“‘ wounded” soldiers at a well; to the right are General Vaughn and staff. The ‘‘ Blues’ 
consisted of three Virginia regiments of infantry, a battery of field artillery, and Troop A, Maryland Cavalry 














A field telephone in operation, and a roadside consultation. The ‘‘Reds”’ consisted of the 2d and 2gth 
U.S. Infantry, the rst and 5th Maryland, two troops of U.S. Cavalry, and a battery of U.S. Field Artillery 
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Officers of the First Virginia at Granite Hill, and a skirmish line holding the railroad in the sham battle. 
A charge of the ‘‘Reds”’ decided the engagement by enveloping the entire right flank of the “ Blues” 


The Militia and Army Maneuvers at Gettysburg 
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The Fight in the 


Some Observations Upon 


RENO, Nevapa, July 4, 1910, 


HE battle about which whole wood-pulp 

libraries have been written during the past 

few months is over, and the great Jeffries 

myth has vanished into the bright Nevada 
sunshine. As Mr. Jeffries himself and innumer- 
able experts had stated repeatedly that the one-time 
champion was never fitter in his life, one novice 
hesitates to dim the luster of his rival’s achieve- 
ment by concluding that he didn’t “come back.” 
Nevertheless, the fact remains, whether or not the 
result was due to Mr. Johnson’s admittably exqui- 
site technique or to his possession of that divine 
fire of youth which once lost is never found again, 
that in the fifteenth round the “hope of the white 
race,” with his crouch and his glare and all his 
hairy brown bulk, hung over the ropes by his knees 
in a position quite primordial enough to satisfy 
even the red-blood novelists who have written so 
eloquently of late in the sporting pages of neo- 
lithie men and the jungle-born. And 


the Personal Encounter of Mr. 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


sulked in his public house, the Ilole in the Wall, 
instead of answering a challenge, it was Mr. Tom 
Moore, the poet, who addressed him in these lines: 


“Come, Randall, my dear; come, the hodmen en- 
treat thee; 
So idle no longer in Chancery Lane. 
Shall the Baker outwrite thee who never could 
heat thee? 
Come up with thy beaver, my jewel again.” 


What would sweet-voiced Tom Moore, who sang 
to bruisers in playful verse in a day when they 
really fought like cave-men, think of our distin- 
guished novelists and their solemn honking about 
elemental men and abysmal brutes in a day when 
people really rather dislike, as a rule, to see each 


Desert 


Jeffries with Mr. Johnson 


those days. The fight he won from Jake Kilrain 
in 1889 was the last championship under the old 
London prize-ring rules. And as he drifted through 
the crowd at Reno, with his little gray cap aboye 
his big warrior’s mustache and once terrifying eyes 
and his top-heavy body swaying above his tight 


trouser legs with a black band of braid down the 


side—as he shook hands like an absent-minded ol 
mastiff with whoever tried to shake with him, growl- 
ing huskily, “How are you? Glad to see you. 
What’s your name?’—he was still an undefeated 
champion, a relic of the time when, as Mr. Billy 
Delaney rather sententiously remarked the night 
before the fight, it was just a case of “brush off 
the snow, strip to tlte buff, double up your bare 
tists, and go to it.” 

| wonder what simple old gladiator of the pre- 
Sullivanite days—Randall or Tom Cribb, Sayers. 
Ileenan, the Tipton Slasher, or Jim Belcher, the 


Pet of the Faney—would have thought of a purse 





above him, with the superb muscles of 
that terrifying left arm and shoulder taut 
and trembling to continue the battle if 
need be, stood the black man, Johnson 
“Lil! Artha,” with his queer, flat-footed 
shuttle that only masked the quickness of 
a eat, “Lil’ Artha” of the bass-viol and the 
erap-shooting and the half-puzzled, plead- 
ing, rather wistful smile—the undoubted 
champion. 

As a mere fight, this battle for the 
greatest purse that two boxers ever fought 
for was, I suppose, a pretty sad affair; but 
as an event, a drama of temperaments, an 
example of the phenomena possible in this 
year of grace 1910, it was as strange and as 
wildly romantic as any one could desire. 


From tht Ends of the World 


HAVE just said good night to a man 
who was jumping on an overland 
train from which he will just have 
time to catch the steamer at New York 
and so deliver with his own hands a few 
precious photographs to his London paper. 
The man who sat next me at the ring- 
side and dictated the story of each round 
as it was fought, directly into his New 
Y ork ottice, lost his wire somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Omaha just after his 
paper had beaten everybody else in town 
by eight minutes, Blocked but not dis 
mayed, the story went flashing westward 
over the Sierras to San Francisco, down 
to Los Angeles and eastward by the south- 
ern route through Yuma. It went astray 
there a little later, and he had to swing 
it round to New York by way of Butte 
and St. Paul, and we could hear, as we 
sat there, code calls reaching for it from 
cities all over the West. 
From the railroad yards, as I am writ- 





ing this, comes the clanging of dozens of 





of $121,000 and moving-picture royalties, 
vaudeville engagements, and so on which 
meant to the winner, if the white man 
had won, something over half a million 
dollars¢ Of wine agents and war corre- 
spondents, and all the curious, top-heavy 
accessories which surrounded this areu- 
ment between two not particularly indis- 
pensable citizens ¢ 

Kvery night for a week before the fight 
between 100,000 and 150,000) words—two 
popular novels 
before they 


to be doubled many times 
reached the hewspapers to 
which they were telegraphed—went out 
to the world from Reno. 
The Horde of Special Writers 

N ADDITION to the regular war ecor- 

respondents, most of the prize-tighters 

temporarily disengaged from the prae- 
tise of their profession were also writing 
daily critiques for the papers. Some, to 
be sure, merely contributed the color of 
their signatures and photographs while 
weary but more articulate reporters did 
the actual work; but there was at least one 
shining exception, and the sight of Mr. 
Battling Nelson, with his cauliflower ears 
growing redder and redder as he strug 
gled nightly in the intricacies of the lit 
erary art with the public stenographer in 
the crowded lobby of the Ilotel Golden, 
was one of the fight’s most fascinating 
pictures. 


And this had been going on more or 
less similarly not only for days but for 
months. Several newspapers had regular 
ottice headquarters, as at a political con- 
vention. One San Francisco paper had 
fourteen fabulously-paid special writers, 
including two red-blood novelists, one of 
whom was accompanied by a manager al 
least, if not by a trainer, and all trying 








locomotive bells and the flash of their 
searchlights as the tight-specials switch 
onto the through tracks. Three hundred 
enough to cover any war, ancient or 


eorre- 
spondents, 
modern, ar 
pounded, and something over half a million words 

to be relayed later into 
clicking out over the Reno wires. 

They are saying that this will be the last of the 
pi said much the same 
thing sixty or seventy years ago. “Are we a Civ- 
ilized people ? Will foreigners believe that it is 
possible that the first nation in Europe can be so 
harbarous? Of what use are our numerous Chris 
T 


writing as fast as typewriters can be 


many million more—are 


heavyweight prize fights. They 


ian and benevolent institutions?” I ran across it 
in an English magazine the other day, one published 
in TS34. 
It might be asked with some 
civilization which compels helpless children and 
to lead the life they do 
hops to-day need worry itself very piercingly over 


pertinence whether 
in factories and 


the brutality of permitting two perfectly made and 





perfectly trained bruisers to pick up a fortune in 
few mil ites by ( ch othe 4 itil one 
r the other j is to be the end I 
rize-fighting a vondering t thi 
old worthic f the d when the prize-rit 
British institution solid respectable rep 
would tl k coul t ! been n Ren | neg 
the past fT da ‘ 
Near hundred eal ‘ that 
o hn lack TR rit | 


“Scarcely one man in a hundred would have given two cents for the negro’s chances ” 


other pounded up? ITazlitt could have 
gone out to Reno on one of the fight specials just as 
he rode down from London n 1822 on the Bath 
Mail behind Tom Turtle, the trainer and the in 
valid gentleman, to see Bill Neate fight the Gas 
Man, all of which is set down in one of his most 


genial and engaging essays. 


Or Suppose 


A Relic of Heroic Days 


r NMITAT was in the days when the “noble 
sport of boxing” was in its prime; 


Knglish 
when thr 

sporting prints which we so fastidiously collect 
nowadays were being mad ; when even the King al 
least old George lV had his man at. the ring 
side to run back as fast as ever he could with news 
of the result; when the challenger cast his hat into 
the ring before he stripped, and the men sat on their 
bottle-holders’ knees betwee n rounds and fought with 
losed by 
earts and gigs before the SWELLS in their white 
box coats and the admiring FANCY 


bare fists on a little circle of green turf en 


They were fights then, ¢ e to an ineredibl 
number of rounds. Men wrestled as well as boxed 
ind grabbed each other by the ir with one hand 


nal Wi 
ind hammered with the other, and hurled each othe: 
rth in true Homerie stvle, and lay battered 


bloody only to rise m: ‘ally in a me 


to say each day the same thing in four- 
teen different ways. One of its rivals, not 
to be outdistanced, threw its papers off the 
train and into an automobile on the west side of the 
Sierras and shot through the night over Nevada and 
to Reno two hours ahead of the train. These two 
newspaper automobiles raced over the same course, 
and after that another paper loaded its papers into 
an automobile as they fell from the presses in San 
Francisco at two o'clock in the morning, flew clear 
eross California and over the mountains, and ar- 
rived in Reno the next afternoon considerably ahead 
of the train. 

There were correspondents 
Australia, and even. M. 
“Figaro,” 


from London and 
Dupuy; of the Paris 
traveled across those American deserts, 
mysterious and immeasurable, M. Jeff 
and M. Jack Johnson make the box.’ One over: 
land train, white with alkali dust, would pull in 
with Big Tim Sullivan of New York or Charlie 
Millet of Mullen Centre, Iowa, and his friend Bill 
Another would come in from the West and out would 
step a little band of Australians, speaking quaint, 
modified cockney of the colonies. 

And fighters were so thick that as vou pushed 
through the mob in front of the Golden, with the 
faro chips and roulette wheels clicking in Jim Mays 
ind the Fafner-like bellowing of the megaphone fill- 
ing the street with betting odds, you always looked 
first at each man’s left ear to see whether it was 
lopped over and grown together like an oyster o1 the 
ear of the ordinary non-fighting man. 


No ¢ vho 1 ot there can easily understand 


“To observe 
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what a curiously enthralling drama a simple fight 
ean be made into when thus isolated in a quiet littie 
desert city and analyzed, colored, and vitalized by 
the nervous cumulative intelligence of two or three 
hundred keen and imaginative men with nothing else 
to do. All the raw material was there. They only 
needed to be made interesting. 

On the one hand was this brown Colossus of a 
white man, not a fighter in the “scrappy” sense of 
the word, rather a sort of grizzly bear, 


Collier’s 


nent, and, indeed, not without an almost winsome 
charm. 

In the ring he at once became fascinating. There 
was inystery in that slow, flat-footed shuttle, in the 
way his gloves, moving slowly about his opponent’s 
biceps, turned like lightning either to block a lead 
or shoot in a blow. With seemingly indolent grace 
and his drowsy smile, he would stand up before 
George Cotton, his big black sparring partner, and 


13 


cles and calls for the very core and soul of the man. 
And it is here, other things being equal, that a 
negro is always at a disadvantage. Ile has no tra- 
ditions behind him. Ile stands alone. The white 
man has thirty centuries of traditions behind him- 
all the supreme efforts, the inventions and the con- 
quests, and whether he knows it or not, Bunker Ifill 

and Thermopyle and Ilastings and Agincourt. 
You should have seen Mr. Mike Murphy throw 
back his head, close one eye tight 





bored by people and photographers and 
noise, and much preferring to bury 
himself in the mountains and_ fish. 
He didn’t want to fight again. Publie 
clamor made him. 

And yet you had but to look at that 
yast hairy body, those legs like trees, 
the long projecting jaw, deep-set, 
scowling eyes, and wide, thin, cruel 
mouth, to know that here was an ani- 
mal who would stand up and give battle 
as long as it could see, whom clever- 
ness could not ruffle, nor blows dismay. 

A Caged Bear 

rFXUERE was nothing winsome 
| about Jeffries. [le was as surly 

and ugly as a caged bear. Ue 
would ride past you on a country road, 
returning alone from a fishing trip 
crouched in the rear seat of his auto- 
mobile, swarthy, glowering, chewing 
gum, and never so much as notice 
your greeting by the flicker of an eye- 
lid. After the machine had stopped 
at the gate of his training quarters 
and a crowd of harmlessly demented 
admirers had gathered about it, he 
would sometimes sit there without 
moving for five or ten minutes, still 





fear 





shut, and with just a crack showing 
in the other like the eve of some curi- 
ous withered, wise old bird, and with 
the insight gained from training gen 
erations of runners and football men, 
go straight to the heart of things in 
his cackling, half-quizzical drawl. He 
didn’t believe, even when the talk was 
wildest, that Jeffries could come back. 
“No man ever did,” he would say, 
“and no man ever will. There are 
three things you can’t beat—nature, 
instinet, and death.” 


Fighting with the Mind 


Kk THOUGHT the negro ought 
] ] to win. He had the strength 

and skill, yet he eouldn’t quite 
make himself sure of that seemingly 
vague, good-humored will. 

“Mind!” he said to me one day, 
squinting through the half-opened eye 
and tapping his temple with one 
finger, “it’s all mind. If you go into 
a contest with your mind right, you’ve 
got the other man _ beaten already. 
And that negro,” he waved his hands 
vaguely, “loose! No concentration. 
If he don’t wake up, he might get 
knocked out in the first round. Look 








glowering straight ahead, chewing 
gum and seeing only, as it seemed, 
the vision of his black rival coming to 
meet him across the ring. There was something 
peculiarly sinister in this statie ferocity, and he did 
not lessen the inipression when he climbed down at 
last and walked slowly away, seeing no one, with his 
huge right arm partly contracted and slowly sawing 
the air as if aimed for a blow. 

“He’s John Ridd,” said Mike Murphy to me one 
day. “You've read ‘Lorna Doone.’ Tle’s another 
John Ridd.” 

“Lil Artha’” Johnson, the negro, was as different 
as could be. About twenty pounds lighter than Jef- 
fries, with a rather lathy underbody and superb 
shoulders and arms, he was as smooth and sleek and 
supple as a seal just coming out of the water. Light- 
hearted, humorous, witty even as he showed—even 
during the thick of the battl—when any one ven- 
tured to engage him in repartee, he yet had the good 
sense or cleverness to keep the respectful ingratiat- 
ing ways of the Southern darkey. Ile was quiet, 
well-mannered, generous in what he said of his oppo- 


“Fighters so thick that you always looked to see whether a man's left ear was lopped over” 


cateh and turn aside a rain of blows as easily as a 
big brother might play pease-porridge-hot with his 
little sister. Onee during the fight, when Jeffries 
started a left swing for the wind that looked enough 
to fell an ox, the negro caught it in just the same 
way, and Jeffries’s arm stopped as his biceps met the 
black man’s right as neatly as if it were a ball set- 
tling into the catcher’s glove. 


The Impulse of Traditions 


yUT what it was thought he didn’t have—and 
| this is what made the fight between the mature 
thinking white man and the light-hearted, 
seemingly careless, negro most interesting—was that 
dogged courage and intellectual initiative which is 
the white man’s inheritance. For in any supreme 
effort there comes a moment when cleverness and 
technique count for nothing and the issue is de 
cided by that something which goes down, through 
panting lungs and beating heart and straining mus- 


at Jeffries. He’s going into a fight. 
Temperament, that’s the whole thing. 
Give me eleven men and time enough 
and Ill put into their hearts the idea that they are 
going to win and you can’t beat ’em. That’s what 
training is. Roosevelt would make a good trainer.” 

“Ta!” he cackled, “that’s the way we used to beat 
ITarvard—we had ’em beaten when we came onto 
the field.” Ile tapped his chest mysteriously. “Here.” 

Ilere was a man of imagination and parts. In 
the contagious bite and snap of his words was the 
very mysticism and poetry of fighting. 

On the Saturday before the fight, Mr. Tom Shev- 
lin, who used to do terrific things to the Harvard 
line, now a glittering lumber king or something of 
the sort, came to cast his practised eve over the war- 
riors. As the three of us rode back to town together, 
the old trainer tapped his head and murmured the 
one word, “Bad!” Mr. Shevlin put his mouth close 
to Murphy’s ear—for the latter is hard of hearing 
now—"‘Rollen!” he shouted. “No concentration. 
IIe’s going up against a locomotive for two hours, 
and he don’t know it. I want to see a man wor- 
Concluded on page 




















“The great, hairy, brown hulk, which had never been knocked down before nor beaten, sank close to the ropes 
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IGHTEEN hours to Chicago and then a four- 

hour dash across the farm lands of Wisconsin 

—unending acres of young wheat, checkered 

with fields of rich black loam, narrow winding 
streams, and broad blue lakes—low white farmhouses 
and strong red barns as far as one could see across the 
fair green land. One mile more in a deep, sea-going 
hack, swaying through the broad, elm-lined streets of 
Madison, and I had reached my destination. Here it 
was that in New York they told me that I should find 
“a story.” 

Just across from the club-house where I was to stay, 
the university ball team were “knocking flies,” cheered 
on by innumerable undergraduates—the men with little 
green hats hanging to the backs of their heads, the 
girls with no hats at all, and everybody, with that 
splendid disregard of the undergraduate for rheuma- 
tism, sitting on the damp ground. Around the corner 
on the lawn at Chadbourne Hall there was a match 
game of baseball between two teams of girls. They 
wore the regulation gymnasium suits of loose, short- 
sleeve waists. blue bloomers, and black stockings. 
Many men students stood in rows along the wire boun 
humorous remarks 


dary fence and made more or less 


as to the technical ability and the pulchritude of the 


women players. 

To the audience, as well as its remarks, the girls 
paid no heed whatever, although ! still believe that 
the lady in left-tield, if I am to judge by her shrink- 
ing manner, would have preferred a skirt. Incident- 
ally, there was a scattered army 
of young men and young women 
strolling leisurely about in every 
direction, and just as far as the 
eye could groups of girls 
and regiments of young men, 
couples of men and couples of 
girls, and many couples of a 
girl and a man. 


see, 


The Glimpse of a College afternoon 


F ONE may judge from 
faces and clothes, they were 





the sons and daughters of 
the very rich and the very poor 
—and they had come 
from the farms of Wis- 
cousin as well as its big 
cities. More than three 
thousand young met 
and a thousand girls 
gathered together for 
mental and physical 
culture, full of ambi 
tion and the irrespon 
bilities of vouth four 
vears of the JON of liv- 
ing before the | rd ‘ 
work begins! Neat ee 
tive thousand souls, and 
voung souls at that 
banded together in on 
of the fairest spots ever 


(iod and 


man in this big coun 


devised by 


She wore a short white skirt, her hands were stuck deep in the pockets 
of a particularly becoming red sweater, and her large blue eyes were smil- 
ing pleasantly at a young man with a Greek-god face and no waist-line 
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I was glad that that was not the story 
had come to write. A few minutes 


try! 
which | 
later the men ball players gave over the tield 


to the varsity army—many hundreds of young 
men in blue uniforms and white gloves march- 
ing around and around, led by a blaring band; 
scantily clad track-runners, on their way to 
the gymnasium, slipped with long, easy strides through 
the lines of onlookers; a red touring car overflowing 
with co-eds in white and gray sweaters, and driven by 
a girl with her yellow hair blowing straight behind, 
swept down the steep incline of the broad, grass-lined 
street, cheering the scattering crowds as they scurried 
to safety. Through the human maze, stoop-shouldered 
young men, prim young women with goggles, and pro- 
fessors with beards and bulging foreheads picked their 
way, all of them apparently as unconscious of this riot 
of noise and color as if they had been strolling along 
the lane of a deserted village. 


A Little Street Among the Trees 


N EVERY side of the always changing human 
( ) kaleidoscope towered the splendid stately build- 

ings of the university, and beyond one could see 
through the deep foliage of the elms the blue waters 
of a great lake, dancing and sparkling in the golden 
haze of the summer evening. 

L left the crowds and the braying band, and had gone 
but a short distance when I stumbled on a little street, 
which I must confess afforded me a most instant and 
welcome relief. It really was such a short little 
street that it hardly seemed to deserve the name—its 
whole length could only comfortably accommodate four 


Very 


houses. But they were particularly nice-looking houses, 
with broad, low-eaved porches that held a great confu- 
sion of deep wicker-chairs and soft colored rugs. About 
each of the houses was a close-cropped lawn, but no 
fences of any kind; the trees threw cool shadows 
across the walk, and squirrels hopped down from 
the branches and begged you for nuts, and, being 
regretfully hurried over to the lawn 


across the way to talk you over with other squir 


refused, 


rels. It was such a very homey, quiet little street ; 
the air filled with the odor of flowers and 
freshly cut grass, and, above all, it 


Was 
gave one thr 
impression of peace and a certain kind of security 
and protection from the hurly-burly and the ter 
rible activity of the world just beyond the tree 


tops. Of the four houses but one showed any 
signs of human life. It was the low colonial one 
on the far corner and the one I liked best It 
might have been standing there for years, and its 





hey were particularly nice-looking houses, with broad, low-eaved 
porches that held a great confusion of deep wicker-chairs 
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a gi 


cane out to 
apparently 
home as a r 
To prove 
girls of the 


broad, weather-mellowed facade and the four fat, fluted 
pillars seemed to rise in a dignitied protest against the 
strenuous life that had encroached so very close to the 
confines of the little street. A young girl with ver 
golden hair lounged lazily against one of the white pil- 
lars. She wore a short white 
skirt, her hands were stuck deep 

in the pockets of a particularly 

becoming red sweater, and her 

large blue eyes were smiling pleas- 

antly at a man with a 

CGreek-god face and no waist-line, 


young 


who from embarrassment, or some 
unaccountable seemed. to 
be anchored in the ofting. 

“Who are you afraid of 7” she 
laughed. “Better come in.” 

Two other girls, also in short 
skirts and red sweaters, seated on 
a neighboring bench, added their 
laughter and mildly insulting 


reason, 


jeers to the reluctant lover. But 
as the young man seemed ada- 


mant and wholly incapable of 
appreciating his advantages, the 
golden-haired one lounged down 
and side by side the 
two swung slowly down the street. 
turned the corner and were lost 
to view. “Fussing” they call it 
at Wisconsin. 

Feeling very 
loper, I stole 
two young ladies on the porch, 


the steps, 


Inter 
leaving the 


much the 
away, 


now quite bored and apparently 
wholly unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the stranger who had un- 
wittingly into their 
playground. 


wandered 


Prowling About the * Court” 


URING the next few hours, 
however, and before T had 
] 





met any one in Madison, 

must confess that my footsteps 
seemed instinctively, and, as I well 
understood, at the very probable 
risk of being taken for a plain 
clothes man, to lead me back again and again to the littl 
For these constantly r 


The kindly, gracious hompitlity to a your 


listinctive 
street of the four quaint houses. ; students’ ; 
curring visits IT excused myself to myself, not knowme 

any one else to whom I could apologize on the ground 

that the little street was unquestionably the place wher 

I had been told in New York that I should get my stery 

Whatever the young ladies who lived in the four houses 

may have thought of me as I continued to prowl about 

their court during that late afternoon and evening Id 

not know, because when I met them the next day tl 
were altoweth r too well bred to tell me, but by night! 

I had made my own deductions. I was quite sure, le 
instance, that the girls in one of the houses wore better 
and smarter clothes than the others, were more world! : 


To whic 


if | may use the expression, and were therefore looked 
on somewhat askance by their neighbors a leading 
° e . STi 
free and gay life that is, free and gay for Madi 4 


The porches of another of the houses were quit j 
serted during the afternoon and evening, but the shad 
could see fair 
tomes. Later o 

to high honers 


were up, and through every window one « 
and dark heads poring 
was pleased to hear that 
in study no other house in the 
laaclic of thi 


over great 


when it Interes 


raphy, im 
innuned 


Calne 4 
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door wert 
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presented a much 
greater One girl was 
undoubtedly engaged, and therefore no longer 
responsible for her actions; another was study- 
ing her lessons with a young man—at least they 
were sitting in the library at a table on which 
were open books. A few green-shaded lamps 
shone from the upper windows, but to offset this 
there was a goodly sprinkling of pink and white 
and blue dresses in the shadows of the porch and 
enough athletic-looking young men for every 
one, and to spare. 


and 
character, 


somewhat confusing, 
Varlance in 


The Elusive Study of the Sisterhoods 
NVEN the notoriously dull friend of Sher- 
lock Holmes, Dr. Watson himself, could 
have seen that this was a happy home. | 
know that personally I found it most difficult to 


pass. The fourth house was fairly gay by day, 
but rather somber after supper. Indeed, the 
piazza was quite deserted until very late—per 


haps as late as nine o’clock, when a shadow of 

a girl, no doubt less erudite than her sisters, 

came out to chat with the shadow of a young man, and 

apparently did her best to raise the reputation of her 
home as a resort where frivolity reigns. 

To prove that there are others who believe that these 

sitls of the different sororities at Wisconsin have their 


By CHARLES 


window, they are of about as much importance as the 
creed of an undiscovered tribe of savages in darkest 
Africa; to the father and mother of the girl who is 
going to college, and particularly to the girl herself, the 
subject is one of very great interest, and as these sorori- 
ties are continuing to grow in numbers and in strength 
it becomes more important every year. 

I am not a specialist on sororities, but I believe the 
study of them is not wholly unlike that of the ancient 
city of Rome. The casual tourist can see a great deal 
of Rome in two days, but the real student after two 
years of constant research would willingly admit that 
he was still at the very beginning. My experience was 
very much of the two-day variety and was contined to 
the sororities of the University of Wisconsin. At this 
particular institution there are at present chapters rep- 
resenting eleven different for women. 
Kach chapter aims to have from twenty-five to thirty- 
five active members, and, unlike the fraternities of the 
stronger sex, the initiation ceremonies and any secrets 
the members may have between themselves are of no 
very vital importance. For four years the sorority girl 
has had a good home and has made good friends, and 
in after vears, should she wish to return to Madison in 
order that she may again enjoy the spirit of her college 


secret societies 


AAS 


Wary, 
WwW 


AN 
NA 
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gracious homitlity to a young man in a new and somewhat difficult position, and the picture of the thirty girls sitting in the darkened room with their 
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istinctive characteristics, | quote some verses from the 
students’ annual publication, “The Badger” : 


“Do vou think vou d like me better 
If I dressed like a Gamma Phi 
If / hive he d like an { Ipha The la 


) 


, 


find sang like an Alpha Chi 
tnd flirted Like ai Alpha Phi 
tid pul on airs like some D. G.? 
Orif | werea perfect lady 
Like a Typical Alpha Ni?” 

i } 


l'y Which the poetess of the Gamma Phi resp. 


“Do Ou Tl ink 


mache d 


youd like me belles 
i} / Were sliff as a Della (; F 
If ] huchked just like a Kappei 

4 Rough housed Like an Alpha Phi? 
If I I; like a Pi Phi 
) owl like an {Ipha Chi? 


Ordo uou lj e me JUST as / aan now 
{ joll 


/ (fama Phi?” 
Interest in sororities is 
raphy, hate rhity, and 


“iiuned bachel Ps contented to gaze out of his 


ould flint ust 


largely a question of gt 


paternity fo the thoroughly 


club 


days, the latch of her sorority house opens at the magic 


pass word. If so disposed she may continue an active 
interest in her own chapter or the sorority as a whole, 
but she does not pledge herself to find jobs for all her 


sisters, nor is she liable to receive a midnight visit 
lady dress-suit who demands her 


hospitality just because they both at one time wore dia 


from oa with a 


case 


mond-shaped pins bearing the same mystie device. It 
is only fair to say, however, that the history of these 
women’s Greek letter societies will show that the ma- 


jority not only accept the responsibilits of membership 
but for life, and thi 
coll cTiVe ly. tt 


Some of 


for four vears, good deeds done, 


their less fortunate 
the 
Pred TiN ils 


women, but thre 


individually and 


sisters are countless. sororities 
sented at this 
ters aft as many colleges for 


thre Wisconsin 


repre 
thirts chap 
interests of 


university have as 


members usually begin and end wit! 
their own chapter. Of the thousand women here | 
than three hundred belong to sororities One hundred 


big dorm 
and the 
Wot n’s boarding-house 


and forty girls live at Chadbourne Hall. the 
hundred at 
balance of five hundred at the 
Only au tew of the three 


tie W hile it is ditt 


torv. about one their own homes, 
latte r Classe - belong to soror 


ilt to state the exact figure ol 


ee LB LE 1 


arms about each other 


BELMONT DAVIS 


account of the numerous societies at the high schools 
and the smaller institutions, there are to-day about 
eight thousand active members of recognized sorori- 
ties in the different women’s and co-educational colleges 
in the United States. The objects of those chapters 
which I visited were largely practical—the members to 
give to one another the assistance in and out of work- 
ing hours that a very close companionship only makes 
possible and to work out together the best way to live 
to the greatest advantage at the least expense. 


House Rules and Expenses 


NOR the large majority of the members the club- 
houses are not places of meeting only, but homes, 
and those which I saw lacked only the twenty or 

thirty mothers and fathers of the girls sitting about to 
make them the best kind of homes in every sense of the 
word. <All of the girls from the higher classes live in 
the club-house and as many of the freshmen as can be 
accommodated. Many of the sororities, however, en- 
courage their freshmen to live at Chadbourne Hall for 
at least a year, as they believe that it broadens the 
girl’s view-point of college life. As to the finances of 
a chapter house, I can speak definitely as to one of 
them, and I understand that the same general condi- 
tions exist for the others. The 
house and grounds are owned by 
the chapter and the stock is held 
by its members. One of the 
older girls collects two dollars a 
week from each of the others for 


room rent, and another girl has 
charge otf the fees for board, 
which are $4.25 a week. That 


is, a girl belonging to a sorority 
lives in practically her own home, 
with every convenience and ecom- 
fort and almost every luxury for 
$6.25 a week. Board and lodging 
at the regular boarding-houses 
varies from $7 to $8 a week. 


Fragile and Elastic Precepts 


NACH society makes its own 
house rules, which must be 
submitted to and approved 

by the Self-Government Associa- 


tion, which is in control of all 
the women students at the uni- 
versity. It is incumbent on the 
committee of students in each 


sorority house, however, to see 


that the house rules are not 
broken. If a girl infringes on 


one of the rules her case is taken 
up at the regular weekly meeting 
and thoroughly  discussed,. al- 
though the girl’s name is never 


mentioned. From what I 


saw 
and heard, many of the house 
rules seemed extremely fragile 
and easily broken, or. at least 


stretched to a 
showed 


degree which 
considerable — elasticity. 
The explanation of this is very 
simple, and part of the 
general scheme to trust to a girl's 
honor and _ discretion and_ to 
throw all the responsibility possible on the shoulders of 
the individual. The greatest 
I am told is the girl’s own desir 
of her fellow students, 
the practically clean record of serious indiscretions. 
The first of the hous rules is that the students 
shall go to their rooms at ten o'clock On Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, and at some sorority houses 
on Wednesday calls 


their 


is only 


sufeguard at least so 
for the good opinion 


and this alone will account for 


nights, thr irls may receive 


from men friends. 


Traditional Deportment 


N THESE occasions the ten-o’clock limit is not 
( ) very strictly adhered to, especially on Friday 
and Saturday nights when one of the houses 
usually gives an informal dane On week-days the 
piane-lid is down after eight o'clock If there happens 
to be a good play at thi theater in the town a girl must 


Lye returned to het chapter house by eleven-thirty 


About seven rile from Madison there is a raint litth 
hotel in a village called Middleton For many yveurs 
‘t has been the custom of the students to drive over in 
ouples or in larger parties to supper The rule that 
vers this contingency nsists that driving part 
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must return in winter by nine o'clock and in summer 
at nine-thirty. Parties of more than two are, how- 
ever, given a little more time for the drive home. 
There is no objection to a girl’s asking a man to lunch 
or supper at her sorority house, but for some reason 
this particular kind of hospitality is only taken ad- 
vantage of at great intervals. The freshmen mem- 
bers of a club-house must answer the door-bell, go to 
the telephone, wait on the table if a lack of servants 
makes it necessary, and count the linen before it is 
sent to the laundry. <A certain human instinct com- 
mon to all freshmen, I understand, resents the last 
chore, and it is the rule most frequently broken. 
Most of the rules, of which those I have mentioned 
are but a few, are in effect at all of the sorority 
houses as well as at Chadbourne Hall and the numer- 
ous boarding-houses scattered over the town. They 
are presumably the result of years of experience, but 
to the outsider they are not always logieal. During 
my stay at Madison one young lady of independent 
nature, accompanied by a man friend, a student, was 
seen, at a quarter to eleven o'clock at night, enter- 
ing an ice-cream parlor which is situated in the very 
center of the college section of the town. The next 
morning the seandal went ricocheting about the 
town like a whirling dervish who had lost his bear- 
ings. As the girl who had com- 

mitted this heinous offense did not 

belong to a sorority, but was only 

one of the great tive hundred who 

live in boarding-houses, it was not 

generally believed that her 
would reach the ears of the Self- 
Government Association. If it 
had so happened that there had 
been a performance of “Ben Hur” 
or “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at the 
opera-house that night the culprit 
and her student friend could have 


case 


drunk nut-sundaes up to eleven- 
thirty and still have been well 
within the rules. But as I know 
from personal experience, there 
was nothing doing in the town 
that night except moving-picture 
shows, and hence the dare-devil 
co-ed had become the target of 


unenvious eves. 
The Haquse-Mother 

S A MATTER of fact, I 
A know of no girls so thor- 
+ oughly mothered as are the 
sorority girls at this particular 
university. The official chief of 
all the mothers is, of course, the 
head of the Self-Government Asso- 
ciation, who has to perform her 


motherly acts under the all-em- 
bracing, title of the Dean of 
Women. All of the sorority 


houses have their own paid chap- 
erons, and at the beginning of the 
vear every freshman is adopted willy-nilly by one of 
the upper classmen members, who is known as her 
sorority mother. It is the duty of the latter to see 
that her charge is a good child generally, maintains 
a proper standard in her studies, doesn’t exhaust her- 
self at too many dances, doesn’t overspecialize as to 
one cameo-faced male student, and maintains a sane 
regard for the house rules. To the casual observer 
these various mothers would seem almost sufficient 
for even the wholly depraved co-ed, but most of the 
sorority houses have still another variety of mother, 
and, so far as I could see, she was the most useful ot 
all. I only had the pleasure of knowing one of the 
class, but for the sake of the students I am extremely 
glad that there is a class and not only an individual. 
Like all real leaders, the one I knew had no official 
title, but acted as a sort of Lady Bountiful to all the 
girls of her own sorority. For the twenty years or 
more that are gone since she was an active member 
of this chapter I will have to take the word of others, 
but for the present I can speak from my own obser- 
vation, and any relation more charming than that 
which exists between the thirty-six girls and this 
woman friend I have seldom seen. I have so far 
failed to notice her picture in a magazine, and I have 
never seen her name signed to a series of articles on 


how to bring up young girls, but nevertheless during 
these many vears she has watched over the four most 
difticult vears ( f their li es, and the really interest 


i part of it is that she is still doing it, and doing 


t as if she liked it. 
Neighborly Rivals 
FRNUAE sorority in which she is so interested owns 
one of the fe 1! houses on the little street, and 
the directory refers to as 
but is known to all Madison Why 
The Court I do not know, s it is that the voung 
ladies who hold sway there control to a 


Irving Place, 
as “The Court.” 


unles 


which 


great extent 


the social doings of the college world. There is an 
other sorority house just around the corner and the 
remainder are scatte red over the fown but in union 
there is strengt! At least the four pretty houses of 


I 


Collier’s 


Irving Place seem to have found it so, for from all I 
could learn their influence was great and reached in 
many directions. Their characteristics are not alto- 
gether the same, but, with the exception of one 
period of the year, they assured me that rivalry did 
not exist. In any case they are constantly giving 
each other dances, and during my short stay the 
members were forever running in and out of their 
neighbors’ houses and visiting on the lawn and 
front porches of the houses next door. 


The Wireless Speed of News 


UCH of their time certainly during the day 

and early evening is spent in the open, 

and if a young man should decide to trans- 
ter his devotion from the ladies of one house to an- 
other, I should judge that he would find it a most 
difficult and embarrassing fact to conceal. There 
appears to be something in the atmosphere of the 
Court particularly adapted to the transmission of 
news—even rumor and gossip seem to travel with a 
rapidity that would make a telephone wire blush. 

It was on the afternoon of my second day at Madi- 
son that I made my first official visit to Irving Place, 
and I was especially pleased, after my mysterious 
prowlings of the preceding evening, to come in a 
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One young lady was seen in an ice-cream parlor at a quarter to eleven o'clock at night 


most ostentatious brass-bound and glistening tour- 
ing car. The owner of the car sat with the chauf- 
feur, who, being a chauffeur in a college town, was 
called Cassius. Four girls, hatless, in gray or white 
sweaters, and short skirts, ran down the steps of their 
chapter house and tumbled into the car. Cassius 
threw his gear in to second speed, and in a few 
minutes we had left the campus and the massive 
buildings far behind and were racing along between 
gray-green farms of waving rye, and in the distance 
were the broad flashing waters of Mendota. 


A Wholesome Bevy of Girls 
[oie before we had reached the golf course, with 


J its undulating, marsh-green fields, it seemed as 
if I was but returning to a country which I 
had known well before and where I had always been 
content. It may have been the beauty of the heavy 
foliage of the wood-roads over which we 
the waving fields of wheat and the pasture lands and 
the shaded orchards, or it may have been the weleome 
waiting for us at the golf club itself, or perhaps it 
was the four young women who together seemed to 
have discovered the secret of a well-nigh perfect 
hospitality. 

Surely I must have known them somewhere before. 
because we were already the best of friends, and it 
was not so much their kindness to the stranger that 
pleased me as their attitude toward each other and 
the Lady Bountiful on the front seat. They seemed 
to be forever wishing that Mary This or Jane That 
had too, her way Mary or Jane 
was easily the most wonderful girl in their sorority. 
Indeed, the chapter house and its girls seemed to be 
the hub about which all the pleasures of their lives 
revolved. They were such a particularly wholesome 
set of girls, eager and quick and overflowing with the 
simple abundant pleasures of vouth, and yet there 
was an underlying and very evident consciousness 
that they had come to college not only to play but to 


passed, or 


come, because in 


prepare for the hard serious work that lay beyond 
the four vears. They talked of many things—of 
their secret order, freely and sanely and without any 





foolish mystery ; of the advisability of girls becoming 
engaged before leaving college; of the girl who was 
seen out the night before at ten-forty-five; of their 
Wednesday night dances to the girls who did not 
belong to a sorority, and who lived with four or fiye 
or perhaps twenty other non-sorority girls in one of 
the boarding-houses. One girl even went so far as 
to say that sorme of the big boarding-houses were 
really chapter houses without Greek letters. 

“How do you stand on women’s suffrage?” I fel} 
compelled to ask. 

“T wonder,” said the Freshman, “do any of you 
girls know what became of that suffragette society 
after they got my quarter. I think it must have died 
a perfectly harmless death.” 

At this the other three co-eds shrieked a violent 
protest, and one girl insisted that she had not on) 
paid her quarter but had attended a meeting of t] 
society. As to just what took place there her recollec- 
tions were rather vague, but another of the four 
assured me that one of their members was a regular 
suffragette, wore a man’s coat, and lived outside the 
chapter house with the sole purpose of studying the 
college body as a whole. Fearing that I might con- 
sider her too frivolous, the Freshman stopped gazing 
at the flying fields and suddenly returned to the con- 

versation. “Once,” she volun- 
teered, “I was a Socialist and then 
again I was an Anarchist.” 

I suppose there must have been 
a suggestion of doubt in my man- 
ner as I looked at the bright, 
pretty face and the slight girlish 
figure. 

“Yes,” she protested, “I was once 
an Anarchist. I heard Emma 
Goldman lecture, and that cost me 
a quarter. I sat up most of the 
night talking over Anarchy with 
another girl.” 

The ear took a sharp curve, and 
the Anarchist of a night, having 
again settled back in her seat, 
asked me if I was coming to her 
house for supper, and when she 
heard that I was she seemed really 


pleased. 
6é 

H asked, “any inside infor- 

mation as to whether we 
are to have salad to-night? I hope 
we are,’ and then she added with 
a smile of real satisfaction: “Any- 
how it’s Wednesday and _ we're 
bound to have ice-cream.” 

But the subject which seemed to 
interest them the most was the 
coming week-end party they were 
giving to twenty-five girls who 
were to enter the university next 
September. They had heard of 
these twenty-five girls from many sources. A major- 
ity one or more members of the sorority already knew, 
while others had been highly recommended by their 
men friends among the students. As it is a law of 
the societies that no girl shall join a sorority before 
her matriculation, the coming visit was a kind of 
try-out, a good opportunity to look over availabli 
material for the places to be left vacant by members 
of the graduating class. The girl of the week-end 
party is in no way pledged to her hosts, she can 
accept a similar invitation for the following week 
from the sorority house across the street, and fre- 
quently does. 

Practically all of the new members are initiated 
into the different societies just previous to the ofli- 
cial opening of the university, but the girl who 
expects to join a sorority generally arrives a week 
before this. If she is wise, she brings her mother 
and stays at a hotel in the town and looks care- 
fully over the sorority ground, or when not wise 
she stops at one of the chapter houses and accepts 
numberless invitations from the other houses until 
she has made up her mind to which set of girls she is 
to ally herself permanently. Certain very popular 
girls have the opportunity of cHoosing between half 
a dozen different societies, and, on the other hand, a 
freshman may receive all kinds of preliminary atten- 
tions from an equal number of sororities and eventu- 
ally be dropped by them all. Younger sisters and 
daughters of former members of a chapter are fairly 
sure of election, but not always. 


The Question of Eligibility 


CCASIONALLY girls are taken into a society 
after the college course is under way, but 


against this there seems to be an unaccount- 
able but very strong objection. My four friends of 
the car admitted that during this so-called “rushing” 
for new members there rivalry 
among the sororities, and when one heard of the 
troubles and which they 
attach the most eligible of the incoming class, 
rather human after all 


The “Rushing” Season 
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The Spirit of the Big Job 


The Methods of the United States in Panama and the Workmanship on the Canal 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt, as President, 
made his visit to the Canal, one of the 
decorations to rejoice his heart and 
reveal the spirit of the men on the job, 

was a crudely painted banner, flying from a giant 
103-ton steam shovel in the Culebra Cut, inscribed: 

“We will do our best to help you build the Canal.” 

And such is the spirit to-day under the leadership 
of Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Goethals. First 
and last, I have known intimately a goodly number 
of big construction camps, but never have | wit- 
nessed esprit de corps such as I beheld on my recent 
visit to the Isthmus; that, indeed, and cleanliness 
were the two things most to impress me. Every 
man on the Canal seems to regard the job as his 
own: and that it could not go on without him; that 
the success of the prodigious undertaking depends 
on him. I was surprised as well by the individual 
manifest pride in what already has been accom- 
plished as by a general ambition to “make the dirt 
fly,” so to say. Everywhere, on all sections of the 
work, I found this spirit in evidence. 

The shovel-gangs vie with one another as to which 
shall head the list (for moving the most cubic yards) 
in the “Canal Record”—an extremely informing and 
entertaining weekly which our old editorial friend, 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop, includes among his multi- 
tudinous labors as secretary to the Commission. 
Steam shovel and concrete mixing-laying records are 
made one week only to be surpassed in the week fol- 
lowing. Canal records have become, in fact, world’s 
records. For example, one day last February 2,869 
cubic yards of concrete were mixed and set in a 
single day—beating the world’s record of 1,700 
yards;—very likely the Canal hustlers have put up 
new figures since my visit. 


Figures which Describe 


¥ 7 HAT a big job it is! How big, none can 
\ realize who has not seen it. Approximately 
forty thousand men (about five thousand 
Americans and nearly an equal number of Euro- 
peans), from ten to twelve thousand of whom are 
at work in the Culebra Cut alone, where 51 miles 
of track are needed to carry off the train loads 
of excavated material; 240 locomotives; 100 steam 
shovels; a legion of steam drills, and 1,000,000 
pounds of dynamite used every month in moving 
earth and rock. 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


neers, who used it as a bait for higher salaried posi- 
tions elsewhere, took the job out of citizen hands 
and turned it over to the army. That ended the 
talk-fests and the halting policy which had charac- 
terized progress under civilian contractors; and it 
changed the Commission from a group of pivoting 
heads of no fixed mind to a body of cooperative 
minds with one recognized and distinguished head. 
The Military Discipline 
T PUT discipline and order where had been tur- 
moil and confusion; loyalty in place of seltish- 
ness; pride of service instead of thirst for the 
almighty dollar—or publicity. It provided organ- 
ization and execution for the big job; gave assur- 
ance that an order issued was not to be followed 
speedily by recall for further diffuse discussion, or 
revised to render worthless work already completed 
on earlier plans. It replaced vacillation by precision 
and developed a definite line of action known to be 
permanent by every man on the job, from the high- 
est to the lowest. 

Some doubted Colonel Goethals when first he 
undertook his difficult task; but you hear nothing 
save praise to-day, among those who know the facts 
and are honest. The superb organization, the unin- 
terrupted, exact and prodigious work which has gone 
forward without delay on the several sections simul- 


taneously, directed by an intellect that knew its 
business and insisted that every one else on the 
job should not only also know his business but 


attend to it, 
dorsement. From 


admiration and en- 
the dough-boy to the division 
engineer, every man of them knows that what 
the Colonel says—-goes; and that he stands as rep- 
resentative of the American Army, competent and 
incorruptible. 

The Canal diggings are the greatest show on 
earth, especially for Americans, the most impressive 
spectacle likely to be seen in this generation, and | 
do not understand why our people are not flocking 
to the Isthmus to see with their own eyes this great 


has compelled 


ditch in the making. It’s worth the trip, if only to 
come in touch with the splendid spirit of those 
men; and it would be a revelation to the average 


American citizen to note the health and the activity 


in the very landseape itself, indeed, were magie-like. 
The swamp of Colon had disappeared; the streets 
been drained and filled; Panama had been paved, 
given adequate sewer and water systems; and both 
made as sanitary as New York—an amazing re- 
sult, well-nigh inconceivable to those who knew the 
Isthmus in the old days. 

The impulse of my last visit and the motive of 
this paper lie apart from the actual construction 
work—though I will say that in 1904, when I walked 
through the Culebra Cut, it was by comparison with 


its present dimensions little more than a narrow 
diteh. 

But I am not proposing to discuss the canal 
digging—the number of yards left, or the now 
admitted superiority of the lock system. What I 


want to talk about are the order, the spirit, and 
the general clean-up of the Isthmus. Then jungle 
filled the eye all the way along the railroad from 
Colon to Panama. Now it is largely cleared, and 
here and there are even settlements. The streets 
of Colon—what a noisome mess they presented a 
few years ago!—and of Panama, are cleaned up. 
In those days, the little settlements en route were 


islands in a sea of refuse, while household odds 
and ends littered the encroaching land. Now- 
they have garbage cans on the Isthmus! And | 


must say that by the light of Isthmus memories, it 
was the most wondrous sight my last visit offered. 
The streets now are clean and kept clean; the police 
force a good-looking lot of young fellows; while the 
little towns like, for example, Las Caseadas, whieh 
formerly comprised a huddled line of unsanitary 
native shacks, squatting in the mud, now have 
houses resting on stilts, thoroughly ventilated, com- 
pletely 1letted against mosquitoes, neat and clean. 


Racial Comparisons 


\LEANLINESS and cheerfulness and orderli- 
( ness everywhere—children, laughing and rosy, 
early to their morning the 
clean-limbed, pleasant-faced young men who com- 
prise the great clerical staff of the Commission, 
en route for their various stations, and the train 
loads of chattering laborers going to their work well 
fed and fit. The fittest-looking negroes I saw in 
all the West Indies I found on the Canal. Every- 
body appeared to be well-fed, well-housed, healthy, 
and cheerful. 


] 


going schools, 





Perhaps the size of the job will be better under- of this strip of land. The cleanliness of the camps, The unskilled labor, including Spaniards from 
stood in America if the south of Spain; 
I tell of the dollar Italians, negroes 
side. The Isthmian e Zz from Jamaica, Bar- 
monthly pay-roll bados, and some 
averages $1,500,000. ceoolies from India, 
The skilled and 


American labor is 
paid in gold; to pay 
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ver are required. 
Incidentally, it is in- 














have their respective 
camps, all under in- 
spection; the married 


are provided with 
houses. It will sur- 
prise some of my 


readers, as it did me, 
to learn that the best 








workers among this 
teresting to record unskilled host are 
that from $400,000 the Spaniards; they 
to $450,000 of the show the most. will- 
money thus received ingness and the most 
is used in the pur- endurance, and get 
chase of money orders. twenty cents an 
The Subsistence hour, which is from 
Department of the eight to ten cents 
Canal Commission more than given the 
does a $7 .000,000 a others. The negroes 
year business two- are not such capable 
thirds through its or dependable work- 
commissaries and ers as either the 
one-third through its Spaniards or the 
hotels —and clothes Italians, though the 
and = feeds approxi- latter are not espe- 
mately fifty thousand cially popular because 
annually. There are of their tendency to 
Is Commission hotels make trouble. There 
lor white (gold) em- are some coolies from 
ployees ; 18 messes India that are used 
Tor European silver as watchmen and for 
laborers: and 17 such light jobs. 
kitchens for the Building the Gatun Locks The Canal Zone is 
(about 28.000) West The cement structures of the Gatun Dam division—The opening of the Canal for business by January 1, 1915, seems made up of three di- 
Indians, at which are easily assured, since the rate of excavation indicates that the undertaking might be finished inside of four years if necessary 


Served respectively 

each month: 188,000, 269,000 and 180,000 meals. 
he supplies for a single month cost $90,000; the 
abor, 21,000; such is the business of feeding alone. 
The best thine 


ever to happen to the Canal was 
when Theodor 


Roosevelt, disgusted with civil engi- 


the orderliness of the living houses everywhere 


and all under military discipline. 


When I entered the train at Colon last March, it 
had been six years since a previous visit, and the 
changes wrought in the little villages along the line 


Atlantie, 
two 


visions: the 
whiek 
Gatun Dam and Cristobal; 
has seven large villages, such as ¢ 
and four small ones; and the Pacific, with five vil- 
of which Anecon is the most important. 

Seattered among Government-provided 
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‘ulebra and Kimpire, 
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1s 


about 4,500 American citizens, who are helping 
Uncle Sam to eut the New World in half. These 
houses are built all of a pattern, thoroughly venti- 
lated, completely screened, neatly tinished, painted, 
and so kept. For the benedicts, quarters of the two- 
family house character are provided; and at my 
visit about 1,500 American women and about the 
same number of children were in residence. The 
bachelors have community houses, and in both the 
Commission furnishes to the tenants free: electric 
lights, certain necessary pieces of furniture, coal, 
distilled water, and medical service. Each Canal 
Zone village of the first class has its social hall, with 
library and pool and billiard tables; in the smaller 
villages, however, these are connected with the Com- 
mission mess, the large building in which the bach- 
elors live and eat. In a few of the larger towns the 
social hall is a separate building under the conduct 
of the Y. M. C. A. As a matter of fact, these vil- 
lages are just like small villages in any State of the 
Union. They have their organization, their pleas- 
ures, and their sports. 
Amusements on the Isthmus 

rYNAE general tendency of the average citizen 

of the mainland is to commiserate with the 

people on the Isthmus for being out of the 
world and estranged from all activities 
and pleasures. Read the following, which I clipped 
at random out of the newspapers, while on the 
Isthmus: 

“The Indoor Baseball Team is practising regu- 
larly in preparation for the league games which will 
be played once a week from now on.” 

“The Annual Meeting of the Canal Zone Chapter 
of the American National Red Cross will be held 
at Ancon Hall on February 27th.” 

“The Isthmian Canal Commission Band will give 
a concert at Empire, Canal Zone, on Sunday.” 

“The Canal Zone Rifle Club held a Shoot on Sun- 
day, February 27th, at Santa Cruz.” 

“An order will be forwarded this week for new 
library books. Any member who desires to submit 
the hame ot a favorite hook should do so before 
Friday.” 

“Mr. E. J. Vogel, winner of the chess medal, 
played a simultaneous chess match against all comers 
recently.” , 

“Qn Monday night, March 7th, there will be a 
Bible study rally. All interested in the study of 
the Bible are requested to be present at eight 
o'clock.” 

“The pool and billiard tables have been leveled 
and made true. It has been found that they need 


social 


Collier’s 


continuous adjusting, owing to the heavy blasting 
in the Cut.” (Culebra.) 

“The keen interest shown in basket-ball has re- 
sulted in the organization of a local league.” 

‘A Meeting of the Exeeutive Board of the Canal 
Zone Federation of Women’s Clubs and a Confer- 
ence of Presidents will be held in the Commission 
Club House Mareh 4th.” 

“Twenty-eight men have entered the local duck- 
pin tournaments.” 

“The Gatun Club gave a dance on the evening of 
February 21st in the entertainment hall of the new 
Club House. Music was furnished by an or- 
chestra of eight pieces. During intermission, 
refreshments were served.” 

“The results of the Athletic Contest held at the 
baseball grounds in Colon on Washington's Birth- 
day, under the auspices of the Washington Athletie 
Club, were as follows,” ete. 

“The outing arranged for by the Engineering De- 
partment was held on Washington’s Birthday. One 
hundred and ten employees of the Department made 
the trip to Taboga in the steam tug Bolivar. 
Luncheon was served on board the boat.” 

“The Empire Camera Club holds its weekly meet- 
ing at the Commission Club House on Wednesday 
evening. The Club aims to arrange for an ex- 
hibit of prints in connection with their Camera 
Clubs in the Canal Zone. Fortnightly outings are 
to be held... Additional equipment is being in- 
stalled in the dark and developing rooms of the 
club houses.” 

“The Empire Social Club has arranged for the 
production of a musical comedy.” 

“The schedule for lawn tennis games for the 
Maduri-Lupi Cup and the championship of Panama 
and the Canal Zone begins March 13th and ex- 
tends into the week of June 26th.” 

“An experiment in the teaching of gardening in 
the schools for colored children is to be made by 
the Division of Schools on the Canal Zone. A hor- 
ticulturist has been engaged for one month, and he 
is to start the work at the various schools and give 
a negro teacher sutticient instruction to enable him 
to carry on the elementary gardening work that will 
be attempted.” 

“Local No. 19, I. B. of Steam Shovel and Dredge- 
men, will hold their annual election for local ott- 
cers Sunday, January 16th, at 2.30 p. M., in the 
[. GC. C. lodge hall, Empire. All members are re- 
quested to attend.” 

This doesn’t suggest people lacking activity or 
amusement, nor are they. The Canal Zone makes 
a community of about 7,000 Americans, men, women, 


and children—4,500 men on Canal work—925 on the 
Panama Railroad—1,500 women—1,500 children 
divided among the handful of little villages, each 
of which has its individual social and sport. actiy}- 
ties; and all of them combine periodically in ag 
united effort, social, dramatic, musical, or even 
political. 

And it is the best behaved construction camp on 
record. There is very little trouble; the rough ele. 
ment appears to be but a small factor and well under 
the control of the smartly turned out, Competent 
police force. 

As for the work, the Americans have done twice 
as much in their six years, the first two of which 
were devoted to cleaning up, as the French did in 
their about sixteen, though in the circumstances the 
French did marvelously well. As for actual progress 

there is a rapidity of execution in these days, in 
happy and striking contrast to the chaos and sceram- 
bling and haggling which marked the years when the 
Canal was a political football before Theodore Roose- 
velt put the Army on the job. 


Overtaking the Schedule 
3 NHE original plan provided for a total excava- 
| tion of 103,205,666 cubic yards. By March 
of this year (1910), within 590,000 eubie 
vards of this figure had been removed. The en- 
larged plans of the Canal revised the original figures 
and made the total excavation 174,666,594 cubic 
yards; so there remain, therefore, 70,000,000 to be 
yet removed. As a monthly average of 3,000,000 
cubic yards is maintained in season, and as 72,212,- 
901 cubic yards were removed during 1908 and 1909 
the opening of the Canal for business at the off- 
cial time, January 1, 1915, is easily a possibility- 
as a matter of fact, inside of four years appears a 
possibility. 

As for its health: Since 1905 only two cases of 
yellow fever have originated on the Isthmus, and 
each was cared for without spreading the infection. 
Using Culebra Island for suspects from infected 
ports and a strict quarantine has been the method 
by which cases from other ports have been kept out. 

One thing is wanting at Panama, and its absence 
is a reflection on the gratitude of the American peo- 
ple; and that one thing is a monument to commemo- 
rate those two heroic souls—Dr. Jesse W. Lazear 
and Miss Maas, a young nurse from Baltimore, who, 
together with Dr. James Carroll, submitted them- 
selves to be bitten by an infected mosquito, and gave 
up their lives at Havana in 1900, that the world 
might attain to its present scientific knowledge of 
the yellow fever mosquito. 


A Sidelight on the High Cost of Living 


Metropolitan Restaurant Prices Compared With the Farm a 


N THE page opposite is a collection of bills 

of fare collected from a few of New York’s 

most distinctive restaurants. They were 

gathered in the same week. The prices, 
thereon blatantly revealed, show that the rich man 
and bon vivant are paying abnormally high prices. 
The visitor to the great cities and the residents in 
them, who patronize the famous caravanseries, pay 
many hundred per cent more for their food than 
anybody else pays or receives. This chart gives the 
comparative purchasing power of money in those 
famous restaurants, on the farm, at the market, with 
the jobber, wholesale and retail. The outer rim of 
the chart opposite is made up of these bills of fare; 
in the center rectangle is found the comparison of 
the café price with the farm price, packer’s price, 
market price. 

To make this clear, take one such item as “L, 
vhich means lamb chops. At the restaurant two 
lamb chops cost 50 cents. That item is found on 
the outer rim of the chart on the bottom. Follow 
“[ inside the rectangle and you see that those two 
chops, weighing one-half pound, instead of the café 
price of 50 cents (which, of course, included the 
cooking) will cost 11 cents in the market, 7 cents 
at wholesale, and 3% cents on the hoof. In the café 
a portion of potatoes, weighing 6 ounces, costs 60 
cents. At this rate bushel would be “fetching” 
$96, and an acre of 500 bushels would bring $28,800 
The farmer gets on his acre $180, out of which he 
has to take 18 cents per bushel, the mean average 
cost, and his net profit under the most favorable 


eireumstances is £126 an acre. So off the farmer’s 
acre the hotel gets SZ5.500 against the farmer’s gross 
return of $180. 

For one egg (pleasantly garnished, to be ire, in 
ome such tasty dish a Muscovite or a l’Estragon) 
the Café Martin will ask 30 cents That same 30 
cents will buy 12 eggs in the market, or it will buy 17 
eges at wholesale, “fresh gathered, selected extras.” 

It is doubtful if the hotels get the very best egg 


because the best must be nearby, and the near 


farmers know that bartenders pay the highest price 
for the best dated and stamped eggs. But the hotels 
get a very fine quality, suitable for requirements. 
But strictly speaking, “absolutely pure” eggs are 
$1 a dozen on the farm, medical and hospital con- 
sumption absorbing them entirely. 

“An egg dealer paid 22 cents a dozen for eggs, 
stored them for seven months at a cost of 14 cents 
a dozen, and then sold them at 60 to 65 cents a 
dozen.” 

This cold-storage item is from the Long Island 
**Agronomist.” 

Peaches of the best grades from the remotest 
parts of our country do not vary enough in price, 
winter or summer, to warrant the excessive charges. 

“Georgia producers of peaches, cantaloupes, and 
watermelons say that the margin of difference be- 
tween what they receive for their products and 
what consumers pay is outrageous. The publie has 
long had a suspicion to that effect.” 


A Little Study of Beef 


FINUE New York “World” of July 3 has the above 
to say editorially. In fact, the “operators” 
hammer the farmer’s price down and push up 

the price in New York City. So that the producers 

advanced fruit, which it seems ought to bring a 

premium, nets only a slight advance 

In beef, “M,” the by-product of 420 pounds is 


the mean average in high-grade beef to the 1,000. 
The by-product enables one concern to pay a divi- 
dend of 13 per cent on $60,000,000 capital That 
means the by-product industry is greater than the 
beef industry For instance, chronometer oil is 
worth $1.20 an ounce and upward. That is a hoof 


extract. 
In 1280 the Italian city of Florence was a Euro 


pean Chicago, and by law the tock raisers were 
obliged to personally drive their herds to that city 
ind also obliged to sell them to the retailers, and 

ittended to they 


then hen the city’s ants were 


ere Lhe 1 to sell the balance to jobbers,” who 


nd Wholesale Prices 


supplied the “hawkers.” No agents were allowed t 
do business between the retailer and the farmer. 

To-day beef in Europe is: Paris, 13! cents a 
pound; Russia, 9 cents; Vienna, 11 cents; England, 
12% cents, because 80 per cent of it comes from 
America, where the price is made. 

The price rule in the United States runs about 
like this: To the Chicago wholesale price add the 
following percentage and you get the retail price 
for locality mentioned : 

Baltimore, 17 per cent; North Atlantic States, 
51.40 per cent; South Atlantic States, 38 per cent: 
Southwestern States, 39 per cent; New York City, 
20 per cent; North Central States, 5S per eent: 
South Central States, 54 per cent. 

Beef sold to a retailer by the “commercial eut” is 
10 per cent dearer to him than in the “eareass” cut. 

In Germany it is a criminal offense to speculate 
in the necessities of life. 

In referring to the café beef prices in “M,” the 
beef on a carcass that couldn’t be sliced ean be made 
into consommé at the rate of $1.60 a pound, “¢ ¥ 
So that an entire carcass can be used in a hotel at 
an average return of $1.50 a pound, or $870. Briefly, 
a 1,000-pound beef dresses out 58 per cent beef and 
12 per cent by-product. 

In this comparative page of prices, 
modity is figured on a high grade, and the measures 
allowed for portions is in excess of the actual por 
tions dealt out by the hotels. 

Che only ordinary grade used is in index letter 
ape shy where “Michigan” potatoes are mentioned for 
10 cents a bushel. e 

In these caleulations “the short change artist, 
“the light weight fiend,” “the puttied scales,” “the 
office load,” “the factory charge” are not consid- 
ered, beeause the profits are so large that close 


every corr 


il] make the case out very much worse 
than it if the true state of thieving 
still further added to the costs. 

The “shrinkage” in every article is b lanced by 
hort weight or small 


figuring wo 


vortions not eon med. 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 
The Next Battles 
HE advance of the Insurgent movement toward control of the 
Republican Party will be determined to an important extent 
during August. These are the States in which primaries 
oceur during that month: 


August 2, Kansas, August 16, CALIFORNIA, 
August 2, MISSOURI, August 16, NEBRASKA, 
August 2, OKLAHOMA, August 30, IDAHO, 


August 30, SouTH CAROLINA. 


In most of these States, and especially in Kansas and Nebraska, 
the Insurgents are sure to increase their representation in Congress 
very largely. But the progress of the Insurgents toward power is 
only partially measured by their number in Congress. Insurgency 
is a spirit and it shares the traditional power of ideas. The maximum 
vote ever cast by the Insurgents on any roll-call in Congress was less 
than forty; yet it has been stated often, and with much truth, that 
all the Insurgents fought for in the beginning was won during the 
first year of their existence as a group. 


The South Dakota Platform 

FQRUE platform of the Republican State Convention in South Dakota 

shows how far the Insurgent spirit dominates the party in that 
State. The first paragraph contains a statement of Insurgent prin- 
ciples expressed in the broadest terms; this is followed by a hearty 
declaration of support of the Roosevelt policies. A careful and dis- 
criminating, but wholly fair, endorsement of Taft is contained in this 
plank: 

“We declare our determined support of those great policies developed under 
Theodore Roosevelt, and demand that they be given full effect in legislation and 
administration. We commend President Taft for his repeated declarations of 
loyalty to these principles. We endorse his Administration for the many sub- 
stantial measures of reform it has written into our statutes, and assure him 
of our approval and support in all efforts to secure further effective reform in 
legislation and administration.” 

A demand for tariff revision, ‘‘ with the utmost speed,’’ is ex- 
pressed unequivocally, and it is stated that the Payne tariff law 
“should have given us at least free iron ore, lumber and coal, and should have 
made very material reductions in many other schedules. We favor a permanent 
and non-partizan tariff commission with ample power and duties to be fixed by law.” 

Mr. Ballinger is obviously the man alluded to in this paragraph 
on conservation : 

“We believe that all our natural resources should be carefully conserved and 
developed for the general good and that all public officials—NState and national— 
whether holding by election or under appointment, whose powers extend to the 
control of natural resources, should be chosen for their peculiar fitness and for 
their known record and opinions touching the conservation and development of 


our resources.” 
The rest of the platform includes these demands and endorsements: 


The physical valuation of railroads. 

A graduated income tax. 

The strengthening of the Sherman Anti-trust Law. 

Changes in the rules of Congress to curb the powers of the Speaker. 


This platform is typical of the Insurgent districts. 


One Kind of Argument 
Ta WEEKS AGO CoLuisr’s printed the following para 
graphs concerning the official record of Congressman Bird 
McGuire, who represents ten counties in Oklahoma: 


“Qn all four roll-ealls to reduce the dutics on lumber Mi UeGuire voted 
*Nay—against the reduced duties 

“In all the several roll-calls which constituted the fight against Cannon in 
the matter of rules. Mr. MeGuire voted with Cannon. 

“Over two years ago, while Roosevelt was President, Congress sought to 


embarrass him in his fight against the land thieves } 


vy cutting off the appro 
priation for the use of the Secret Service in the detection of land frauds. Roose 


velt at that time described the action of Congress in these words: ‘If deliberately 
introduced for the purpose of diminishing war against crime, it could not have 
been better devised to that end.’ On that occasion Mr. MeGuire. on two roll 


calls, voted against Roosevelt.” 


Congressman McGuire's reply to this formal citation from the 
official record is contained in a paper called the Enid *‘Events.”’ It 
consists of one answer, and only one, long strung out: 


“At present COLLier’s is the sabsidized organ of Chairman Mack and the 
Democratic national machine COLLIER’S is always out after the ‘coin. And 
it don’t sel] cheap 4 

, 


“We surmise that thev finally published the article only when they diad a 


draft of good hard coin in hand 


SULLIVAN 


“That dirty, muckraking scavenger, known as CoLLuer’s WEEKLY, publishes, 
at so much per line, an attack on Bird MeGuire, which is. being reproduced by 
Democratic and Insurgent newspapers.” 


This sort of argument causes less resentment than wonder. It 


was used quite. generally by the campaign managers of Senator 


Ankeny in Washington and of Senator Hopkins in Illinois. These 
men, as well as Congressman MeGuire and his lieutenants, must know 
their business; they are nearer to the ground, are in closer touch, 
presumably, with the voter, than any editor is. Is it really true that 
this sort of thing is effective, that it actually makes votes, or saves 
them? Oklahoma has a reputation for radicalism, caused, to some ex- 
tent, by President Taft’s allusions to its Constitution; but everybody 
admits that the average of individual intelligence and literacy is ex- 
tremely high. Is this sort of campaign argument really potent 
among such people?) Do any considerable number of persons take 
these statements seriously, and are they influenced by them in 
their voting? Or is it that campaign managers lack perception 
and are using an antiquated device from mere habit? Quite apart 
from the merits of Congressman MeGuire and his effort to renomi- 
nate himself, this is an interesting question. 


New York 

JEW YORK has thirty-seven Representatives in Congress; 
1 | twenty-six are Republicans and eleven are Democrats. Of the 
eleven Democrats, seven come from districts in the heart of New York 
City, controlled by Tammany, and three come from Brooklyn districts 
affiliated with Tammany. Outside of Greater New York, there 
is but one Democratic Congressman in the New York delegation. 
No one pretends that this represents contentment on the part of the 
people with their present representation; no one doubts that big 
changes would be made at the election next fall if the people of the 
State had any confidence in the Democratie Party of the State. It 
isn’t possible to work up much enthusiasm over unhorsing Mr. Tim 
Woodruff and getting in his place a Charlie Murphy, for example. 
The truth is the same in New York as in most other States—only it 
is a little more true in New York than elsewhere—the Republican 
and the Democratic organizations are merely the right and the left 
hand of the same machine, and it is a machine so smoothly and effi- 
ciently ambidextrous that it matters little which hand is temporarily 
out of business. To this broad statement as to New York State there 
is one important qualification: the Republican organization in New 
York City is thoroughly honest and without corrupt alliances. More- 
over, it is more progressive in spirit than any other Republican 
organization in the Kast. Less than ten years ago the Republican 
party organization in New York City was dominated by men who 
were in polities for their pockets; it was thoroughly corrupt, and its 
relation to Tammany was that of a wholly friendly little brother; it 
differed from Tammany only as the jackal differs from the tiger; its 
regeneration under the chairmanship of Herbert Parsons, one of the 
two Insurgent Congressmen from New York, and his successor, Lloyd 
Griscom, has been one of the most hopeful episodes in municipal 
politics. But, omitting this exception, the case in New York is the 
same as elsewhere. The Democratie machine is no refuge from the 
Republican machine; the best present hope is the Insurgents, and 
the New York people who hold that shade of political belief cai t 
Inake much progress wnitil they get what has brought Insurgency 
into power in the Middle West—the direct primary. No wonder the 
machines fear that institution. 


Why the Insurgents Are Preferred 
a HESK two sentences oceur in a letter from one of the most 
important members of the Democratic Party in Utah: 
“You can not know—you can not imagine how completely whipped out the 


Democrats are in this community. It would be easier to galvanize an Egyptian 


mummy into life.” 


This condition is duplicated in some other States and in many 
sections of many States. It is one of the reasons why well-informed 
observers see more hope in the Insurgent movement than in the 
Democratic Party. The situation of the Democrats might readily be 
changed, however. The Trenton ‘‘ True American’? urges the Demo- 
erats To run President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton for Governor of 
New Jersey; such an act would be a pledge of good faith whieh would 
bring back the confidence of the people to the Democrats, not only in 
New Jersey, but throughout the country. 
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“Look for the Triangle on the Radiator”’ 


Equipment—Two gas head lights; generator; two side 


O oil lamps; tail lamp, horn, full set of tools and jack. 


Thirty Per Cent of Hudson Owners 
Saving Money Every Day 


, Our records show that 30% of all Hudson cars delivered are being used by either physicians 
or for commercial purposes. These users tell us that they are saving money by the use of Hud- 
son cars. Physicians who are using them are getting better service than they have ever gotten 
from any other make of car and are getting much more service at less cost than they could get 
from using horses. The business institutions find that the Hudson does so much work, saves so 
much money in salaries and costs so little to maintain that they rapidly pay for themselves. 








A car that is used by physicians or for is paying for itself by saving of salaries,and | our users—hundreds of them—prove that the 
commercial purposes gets the hardest service the treatment the buyer gets from Hudson Hudson stands out just as pronounced from 
possible to ask of a motor car. Every Hud- dealers. all other cars in its class from the standpoint 
son that is being used for business purposes iii metete of dependability, reliability and low cost of 
is a standard pleasure car model. We have eae Detroit, Mich. maintenance. 
never built commercial cars. But the shrewd- :- "We have been using our Hudson Car for com The evidence is conclusive that the Hudson 
est buyers in the world prefer Hudsons over Solar san tae peceme pesto teas dae." atees is the best buy to be had in America—the best 
ajl others for service, for quality, for strength, we purchased the car we had to have four men on value for the money ever offered by any 
power, endurance and low maintenance cost. is able to attend: to the same smount of werk. motor car manufacturer. Get in touch with 

Think what an opportunity to buy a Hud- ciecd We ae wn Uc eek ot ee a the Hudson dealer in your locality to-day. 
son means to you. If you want a car tor piven “‘iesan 4 enna we are receiving trom He may be able to give vou an early delivery. 
pleasure, you will save at least $250 at the a”. Yours very truly, In the meantime we would like you to have 


start by buying a Hudson; in other words, to (Signed) Rosart & Sons. 


| 
| 
; | a a Tludson catalogue and Hudson literature. 
get the same value in any other car, you | The man who has owned other cars is the f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A postal card will bring them to you or if 
more convenient fill out and return’ the 
coupon. 


would have to pay that much more. If you nan who is most competent to judge motor 
want a car for business, a Hudson will save car values. He has paid for his knowledge 
you money every day. and information. Such a judge is Dr. P. S. 





We ask you to read the letters we are re- | Mitchell of Iola, Kansas. Read what he says HUDSON 
producing on this page. Note they are from | about the ‘ar oo 


Hudson cat 
different parts of the country, telling of Hud “My Hudson roadster is the sixth car I have 











son cars being used for different purposes. owned, all others being of other makes. I prac 
tice medicine in this town of 10,000 inhabitants 
' : ‘ : and go into the country in a radius of sixteen t 
EMERYVILLE, Car., May 18, 1910. twenty-five miles. With my former cars I als 
Hudson Motor Car Company, : depended upon my horse and buggy during the 
‘ Detroit, Mich. bad weather. hen I purchased a Hudson, I d 
Gentlemen termined to test the dependence a doctor could 
We are sending you under separate cover a place in a motor car the year around. I purchased 
5X 7 negative of the Hudson car with our Mr, E, this Hudson October 1, 1909, and loaned out my) 
G. Hill at the wheel. This car has been driven horse. The winter was an unusually bad one fo 
now in the neighborhood of 10,000 miles and a this locality. The car has done all my work sat 2 
= time ~~ had ™ vn, woe oe, oe isfactorily every day, in the country, in town The Hudson touring car is not only safe, strong 
é jurpose oO *xamine on, anc ound everything oug anc snow ove fro en groun¢ rocks. ° e ° ° . . 
ES geet a ccudiien. We have found with Ge - use — re ? ee oe — gt = e . and inexpensive to maintain, but is big, handsome, 
I a ak < rol v t oug and slee \ °o a mis-fire, to r 
use of an automobile for salesman’s work that he marvel of the local motorists who drive many comfortable. 
is able to cover fifty per cent more territory and makes of cars. ee ; ; 
cover it thoroughly, and we sone ee = . a \fter having been in the habit of cleaning There are many cars which have the size, 
ca is more than paid for itself already. las spark plugs every day, adjusting carburetors ever : “gs i: iets _ F 
= such a success eet “y of our southern Cali few days, grinding transmissions every month and power, selective sliding gear transmission, and 
ria lesmen purchased one of the same type. sending nagneto in fo reira ewe ow : 
1 men pur pees Pode ea . t y} “oe ling, my magneto i r repai every f are as gor rd looking as the Hudson. but they sell 
: ; Your P| ie undred miles—experienced with other cars I have 5 5 . ‘ 
PACTFI¢ oe ge set ~— CO. owned, it certainly is a source of great satisfac for more than Hudson prices. From the high- 
(signed. ) LAREN( » JOHNSTON, tion that I have the same dry cells that came wit . . a it; 
Sales Manager. the car, that the magneto as tak been touched priced class the Hudson is set off by price; 
T : , ; daa a a ee, See See mee eet from the low-priced class, by quality. Both 
0 drive a car 10,000 miles and find it in ote Set SAS He nee Set eee SP One ae 
eae ra P The Hudson is classy in appearance, practi Hudson models completel) described in the 
perfect condition means that it must be a per- for work, reliable for pleasure, powerful in mud Hudson tal g : 
Bi sete as « : : and on hills, speedy when needed and I car CSO Catalo 
rect car at the beginning. : slower on high speed than any one of the sixty 
E. L. Robart & Sons of Brookline, Mass., ee 
are hol tae : : , , . ‘ TRESS REBELS eee 
are upholsterers and cabinet makers who do When the Hudson was first announced it Coll 
a great deal of their kind of work throughout stood out over all cars in its class from the CUT OUT AND MAIL a 
their vicinity. Their letter illustrates three standpoint of looks, size, speed, power, com findsom S10t0) “etvort, Afich 
things—the dependability of the car, that it fort and mechanical excellence. [Letters from ' iM 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 














ALL-1910 styles are ready 
in Mayer-Cincinnati tailor- 
ing. Fa// styles? Yes indeed 
—the brand-new fabric-styles 
for the coming season. Ready 
and waiting for you right now at 
the store of our exclusive repre- 
sentative in your town. Hundreds 
of beautiful patterns in a//-woo/ 
woolens from which to pick your 
Fall suit and overcoat. Prices, from 
| $17.50 upward — made to your 
} own individual measurements. 



















Simply send us a postal. We’ll send you our 
new style book and tell you where you will find 
the Mayer-Cincinnati line of tailoring on display. 


We guarantee every fabric in our line to be a//- 
pure-wool through and through. And we guar- 
antee to every customer clothes that will satisfy 
him in every detail of fit and workmanship. 


Clarence Mayer & Co. 


Address Dept. ‘‘C”’ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NOTE:—We make a great feature of tailoring il 
lil 
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for young men—styles especially designed for college hy) 

‘ : iil 

men and others who fancy the more extreme effects. (im 
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The Fight in the Desert 


(Concluded from page 13 


ried. Go off by himself and not want to 
talk to people. When IL played football”— 
he tapped his dove-colored waistcoat—* All 
gone here. Couldn’t eat, couldn’t sleep. 
Took two months to get my digestion 
back after the season was over. But 
when I went out into the field”’—Mr. 
Shevlin lifted his excellent shoulders in- 
quiringly, and as | had enjoyed the sad 
pleasure of seeing him hit the Harvard 
line, he needed to say no more. “Good 
heavens, that man’s going into a battle, 
and he don’t know it yet!” 


“Reno or Bust” 


j TELL, no ride with Tom Turtle on top 

a stage-coach through the finest En- 
glish country in the snappiest fall weather 
could have been more splendid and excit- 
ing than the morning of the fight. The 
day dawned spotlessly clear, one of those 
still erystalline mornings which come in 
the thin dry air of the mountain desert 
country. The town was jammed. Miles, 
it seemed, of dusty Pullmans stretched 
down the tracks, above their dining-car 


roofs the blue smoke of the breakfast 
fires. From east and west other trains 
kept pouring in, and dustier still and 


honking gaily as they came, touring cars 
with ragged signs of “Reno, or Bust.” 

There were Indians, Chinamen, Hindus, 
New York wine-agents, and other queer 
fish, but above all it was a man’s crowd— 
of husky men, boyish, in high spirits, talk- 
ing at a great rate, and in the liveliest 
good humor, about the difficulties of get- 
ting breakfast, getting a shave, and about 
the prospects of the fight. 

You must imagine a bright green little 
oasis, ten or fifteen miles across, set in a 
sort of dish of bare enclosing mountains 
—brown mountains with patches of yel- 
low and olive-green and exquisite veils 
of mauve and amethyst, and at their 
tops, blazing white through the clear air. 
patches of austere snow. In the center 
of all this a great pine bear-pit had been 
raised, glaring white and hot in the blaz- 


ing desert sun, and into this at 1.30 
o’elock that afternoon 20,000 men were 


crowded with their eyes fixed on a little 
roped square in the center. 

The betting was 10 to 6 or 7 on Jef- 
fries and the talk about 1,000 to 1. You 
couldn’t hurt him—Fitzsimmons had land- 
ed enough times to kill an ordinary man 
in the first few rounds, and Jeffries had 
only shaken his head like a bull and bored 
in. The negro might be a clever boxer. 
but he has never been up against a real 
fighter before. He had a yellow streak, 
there was nothing to it, and anyway, “let’s 
hope he kills the coon.” 


A Scowling Brown Colossus 


Lippe! was about the mental atmosphere 

as Lil’ Artha’, wrapped in a dressing- 
gown and smiling his half-puzzled, rather 
pleading smile, climbed into the ring. Old 
Billy Jordan, who has been announcing 
fights for fifty years or so, was just in 
troducing the negro to the buzzing, hos- 
tile audience, when Jeffries, with a cloud 
of seconds and camp-followers behind, him, 
climbed through the ropes. 


[I had a seat at the ringside, directly 
opposite him, and I ean unhesitatingly 
state that I have never seen a human 


being more calculated to strike terror into 
an opponent’s heart than this scowling 
brown Colossus as he came through the 


ropes, stamped like a bull pawing the 
ground before his charge, and, chewing 
gum rapidly, glared at the black man 


across the ring. 

If looks could have throttled, burned, 
and torn to pieces, Mr. Jack Arthur John- 
son would have disappeared that instant 
into a few specks of inanimate dust. The 
negro had his back turned at the moment, 
as he was being presented to the crowd 
on the opposite side. He did not turn 
round, and as he took his corner and his 
trainer and seconds, crowding in front of 
him, concealed the white man, a sort of 
hoot, wolfish and rather terrible, went up 
from the crowd. “He darsen’t look at 
him! 0-0-0! Don't let him see him! 
Don’t let him see him!” And when Jef 
fries pulled off his clothes with a vicious 
jerk, and standing erect and throwing out 


his chest, jabbed his great arms above 
his head once or twice, I don’t suppose 


that one man in a hundred in that crowd 
would have given two cents for the negro’s 
chances, ¥ 

Nor did many until 
left shot across to the white man’s right 
eye in the sixth round and closed it—so 
strong and convincing was the Jeffries 
tradition, the contagion of the atmos- 
phere, and that crouching, scowling gladi- 
ator—that the negro’s finish was anything 
but a matter of time. 

They had all seen or heard of that short, 
rather slow, piston-rod-like punch which 
the white man knew how to send with a 


suspect Johnson’s 


tremendous, if not spectacular, foree 
his opponent's side just under the lower 
right ribs. They saw him send it in 
time and again apparently, and each time 
the crowd gave a‘sort of subdued, exult- 
ant grunt. When Johnson merely smiled 
his far-away smile, people supposed he 
must be shamming, and when those Upper. 
cuts of his shot up like lightning, they 
thought it was merely pretty, but didn‘ 
hurt. 

When that blow got across in the 
sixth round, however, the cynicism of the 
white man’s glare suddenly went dead 
and changed. His right eye blackened 
and closed, and the blood began to run 
down from his right nostril. He was 
fighting after that not to finish his op- 
ponent, but to save himself, to stave off 
what he probably knew, if the crowd did 
not yet suspect, nothing but chance could 
save him from. Mr. Jim Corbett, who, 
as Jeffries’ second and following the quaint 
sportsmanship of the ring, had gone across 
to the corner nearest the negro between 
each of the earlier rounds to fix him with 
a sneering eye and wittily taunt and ter- 
rify him, lost his bright vaudeville smile. 
Onee, when he called out to Johnson dur 
ing a round, the negro, laughing across 
Jeffries’ shoulder, gave him as good as he 
sent. Onee a man far up in the seats 
called down to Johnson, “Why don’t you 
smile now?” and the negro, who seemed 
to know everything that was going on in 
and out of the ring without at any time 
paying close attention, deliberately turned 
his head and smiled. He looked fierce oe- 
easionally, but that was only when he 
feinted. When something real and dan- 
gerous was to be done, he was apparently 
dreaming placidly as the flowers of May. 


into 


A Mirage for the Multitude 


‘ie rest is an old story now—how the 

big man, bleeding, beaten, but glar- 
ing stubbornly out of his one good eye, 
bored steadily in as the bull charges the 
matador toward the end of his fight; how, 
suddenly, the main drama about which 
had gathered such a curiously modern and 
top-heavy mountain of accessories, rushed 
to its swift and unexpected conclusion. 
In the thirteenth round the crafty black 
turned loose for a moment, and it was all 
over then but the shouting. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth rounds, 
however, the old champion came crouching 
back, groggy but willing; in the fifteenth 
there was a quick clash, and all at once his 
tree-like legs caved in, and the great hairy- 
brown hulk, which had never been knocked 
down before nor beaten, sank close to the 
ropes. The crowd didn’t cheer. It rose and 
stood and stared, as if the solid ground 
beneath it were turning to a mirage. 

At the count of nine Jeffries got to his 
feet, only to be sent back again, this time 
between the His camp followers, 
forgetting themselves in the desperation 
of the moment, pushed him to his feet, 
but it was only to stagger across the ring 
and go down again, and for the last time, 
ou the other side. 

They lifted the fallen idol and slapped 
his big shoulders and led him away; men 
rushed down and hopped over the sputter- 
ing telegraph instruments, to cut the ropes 
and floor canvas into souvenirs, and Mr, 
Jack Arthur Johnson, with only a slight 
ly cut lip, rode back to camp in his auto 
mobile with a harder road ahead of him 
than any he ever yet has traveled—the 
gilded, beguiling pathway of him who is 
not climbing but has arrived. 


ropes. 


The After-Effect 
jp white race, whose supremacy this 
contest was going to establish, must. 
naturally, have been as dead as the Aztecs 
or the Ineas; but the representatives ol 
it in Reno seemed to battle their way into 
the overflowing restaurants to-night with 
their usual interest, to smoke their black 
cigars with their customary zest, and gaz 
out at the pink and lavender lights turn- 
ing to purple and ashes in the distant 
mountains with the usual air of equa 
nimity. They reasoned, I believe, that 
there hadn’t been any fight, that Jeffries 
was only a shell of a man, and it wasnt 
certain that they were convinced that he 

even had any arms. 

That was all very well after 
and for those who forget how things stood 
when the battle opened. But an) o 
who happened to see, from Johnsons cor- 
ner, the face of Jim Jeffries as lhe climbed 
into the ring, and felt the focused mind 
and heard the taunts and jeers of the hos- 
tile crowd, knows that it took something 
more than boxing skill for that black man 
his fate; that he had 
enough if it didnt 
stood on his 
himself, and 
opponent 


the event 


and meet 
right 


to go out 
concentration 
show on the outside. and 
own feet and thought for 
fought and vanquished a bray 


cleanly and like a brave man. 
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i Small trunk made to fit trunk rack on 1910 
BS American Traveller, and showing suit-cases. 
ae 
i€ 
4 





Extra large trunk made to fit cut-in back of 
ee Packard touring car. 





Small Kamlee trunk, specially designed to fit 
Hupmobile, snowing waterproof covering removed. 
















Extra large Kamlee trunk, made to fit rear platform of Buick roadster, 
with rumble seat removed. Tire trunk is also shown. 


“MADE BY TRUNK-MAKERS 








The Kamlee Auto Trunk — 


Is an absolute necessity in the equipment of 
any motor car—whether it is used for cross- 
country touring, or city driving. The Trunk 
itself contains two or more suit cases, ena- 
bling the various members of a touring party 
to take individual baggage to their respective 
rooms—without detaching trunk from car— 
Furthermore, it is 


Guaranteed Rain-Proof and Dust-Proof 


Our careful method of construction enables 
us to make this broad guarantee — that no 
particle of dust or drop of water can pene- 
trate the exterior trunk—thereby making the 


- inside cases doubly safe. 


Although our regular trunk fits most models, 
the Kamlee can be 


Made to Fit Any Car 


It is handsome, practicable, durable, adds to 
the appearance of any car, and is the time- 
liest accessory of the year. We are rapidly 
estab'ishing agencies in the larger cities, but 
if your dealer doesn’t carry the Kamlee, write 
us for price-list and descriptive booklet. 


THE KAMLEE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SYRACUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 
PONCE, P. R. HONOLULU, H. T. 






Look for this 


in lower right-hand 
Trade-mark 


corner of trunk 


SWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 








WHO ARE MOTORISTS” | 


Auto trunk, showing special arrangement of 
interior made to order of purchaser. 


Kamlee trunk, specially designed to fit cut-in 
back of Matheson touring car. 


Regular Kamlee showing heavily re-inforced 
covering used on all Kamlee trunks. 






Regular two suit-case 
Kamlee, open, and showing cases. 
















War on 








Overland’s 
Cost 








The most significant event in the past year of motordom has been the 
Millions have been invested—myriads of costly 


machines installed—to give you better cars for less money. 


Overland’s war on cost. 


For years the main problem in automo- 
biles was to create a perfect machine, re- 
gardless of cost. But that was pretty well 
solved—by a dozen good makers—before the 
Overland entered the field. 


This is a new era, and the new problem is 
to minimize the cost. The rivalries of the 
future will be in economies. The car which 
leads from this time on will be the car which 
gives most for the money. 


It is there that the Overland has out- 
stripped its rivals. On these lines it has 
gained the leading place in this field. It has 
done more than all others to lessen the cost 
of making good automobiles. 


This has required an army of experts and 
millions of dollars. It has compelled the 
abandonment of hundreds of old machines. 
It has required the building of countless 
machines, to perform each operation in the 
most exact, most economical way. 


But the cost of Overlands has been cut 
20 per cent within the past year alone. And 
every cent of the saving has gone to Over- 
land buyers. As a result, Overland sales for 
the current year will exceed $24,000,000. 


Modern Machinery 





Each Overland factory is now equipped 
with modern automatic machines. There are 
rows upon rows of them—floor after floor 
filled with them. 


There are single machines which cost as 
high as $7,500, but they save a few dollars 
on every car. There are hundreds of ma- 
chines which cost thousands of dollars each. 











This is the $1,000 Overland—25-horsepower—102-inch wheel base. 
Price with single rumble seat, $1,050; with double rumble 
seat, $1,075; with complete toy tonneau, $1,100. 





Over a quarter million dollars is invested 
in jigs alone. That is more than the entire 
factory investment of many a maker who 
attempts to compete with us. 


Every dollar of our profit, from the very 
beginning, has been spent in this model 
equipment. At this time the investment ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000. 


But every machine cuts the cost of some 
part. And the sum of these savings—on the 
thousands of parts which go into a car— 
amounts to several hundred dollars per car. 


But these automatic machines do more 
than cut cost. They give us exactness to 
the thousandth part of an inch. They make 
every similar part exactly alike. If an Over- 
land part ever breaks or wears out, any 
similar part which ever comes from our 
factory will fit just the same as the old part. 


Some of the Savings 





We have boring machines which enable 
one man to do more than a dozen men did 
in the old way. We have new nut-making 
machines, each of which does the work of 
six men and six old-time machines. 


We have a machine which mills out the 
whole crank case at one operation, saving 
us three-fourths of the old cost. 


We have built a separate plant for crank 
shafts—a $150,000 investment. But we are 
making our crank shafts, as a result, at an 
enormous saving over our previous cost. 


The 


All prices in- 
clude mag- 
neto and full 
lamp equip- 
ment 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVER‘ EKMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


We have electric welding machines, each 
of which does the work that twenty men did 


without it. 


Once the metal back of a tonneau had to 
be hammered in shape by hand. Now a press 
and dies—costing $20,000—stamp out the 
back in one operation. And the back is 
smooth and exact. 


Our new aluminum foundry saves us $300 
per day on aluminum parts, under the lowest 


cost elsewhere. 


There are hundreds of such savings— 
some little, some much. Each means a better 


and cheaper part. 


Buying Economies 





We have on hand at this writing over a 
million dollars’ worth of tires. We bought 
them under a contract made before late ad- 
vances. The saving to you runs from $40 
to $60 per car. 


We also have on hand a wealth of other 
material bought below today’s market price. 


Those are some of the reasons why 
smaller makers cannot meet Overland prices. 
They cannot afford this modern machinery, 
so they buy the parts we make. They cannot 
stock up on a favorable market, so they buy 
from hand to mouth. 


They must use hand work where we use 
machines. Their costs are all maximum— 
and not 





ours are all minimum. It is that 
quality—which makes up the difference be- 
tween Overland prices and others. 





This is the 40-horsezower Overland for $1,250. 
Wheel base 112 inches. 
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Extravagance 


We have told you about our economies—now let us deal with some 


counter extravagance. 


For there is many a way in which we spend more 


than good engineers deem necessary. Judge for yourself the advantage. 


Every important material which enters 
into an Overland is the best that we know 


for the purpose. 


Many a part could be made of cheaper 
material, and nine times in ten it would serve 
equally well. But we insist on the best that 
any price can buy, simply as a margin of 


safety. 


This is not true of materials used merely 
for show. There we employ various grades. 
So our cheapest cars lack some of the trap 
pings—some of the finish—found in our 


costlier cars. 


But every Overland, in its important parts, 
is as good as men know how to make it. 
Were you willing to pay us twice the price 


we could give you nothing better. 


1,000 Inspections 





We have a small army of highly paid ex- 
perts who do nothing but inspect Overland 


parts and material. The various parts of 
each Overland car are subjected to more 


than a thousand inspections 


Each material is inspected, then each sep 
arate part. Then each combination of part: 
is inspected, 

Then each completed car—in the hands ot 
an expert—is given at least two road tests. 


over rough roads and hills 


We are told that the Overland is in 
spected and tested better than any other car 
in the world. We are told that we wast 
quite a neat sum per car by what is called 


Oover-exactness, 





But we avoid mistakes. If an error occurs 
tt is always corrected before the car goes 
to its owner. Now the Overland has a repu 
tation—as wide as America—for being a 


tre uble-pre of car. 


Other Extremes 





ach Overland crank shaft, before being 
attached to the engine, is revolved six thou 
sand times in its bearings. Thus the bear 
ings are ground into each other. They are 
fitted in the only way which gives them 


absolute smoothness. 


Then each engine is run, under its own 
power, for 48 hours before it goes into the 
car. That is why an Overland never needs 
breaking in. It runs smoothly, easily, quietly 


right from the start. 


We employ the direct drive and the unit 
transmission—all in a dust-proof case. We 
employ the five-bearing crank shaft used in 
all the costliest cars. Some economical 
makers use only two bearings on the lower- 


pow ered Cars. 


Che four cylinders are all cast separately, 
even in our cheapest car. Some makers save 


much by casting them together. 


So in every part. There is no skimping 


on materials—no economizing in the form 
of construction Nor do we employ any 
piece work on Overlands every workman 


takes his time. 


\s a result. each Overland car—on_ the 


average—sells four others like it 










Licensed 
Under 
Selden 
Patent 


Overland Prices 





A 25-horsepOwer Overland sells this year 
for $1,000. It has a 102-inch wheel base— 


a possible speed of 50 miles an hour. 


A 40-horsepower Overland, with single 
rumble seat, sells for $1,250. The wheel 
base is 112 inches. Every price includes 


gas lamps and magneto. 


So with every model. The man who 
knows cars is always amazed when he sees 


what the Overland gives for the money. 


But remember this: There are 275 makers 
of automobiles. And their average produc- 
tion in a whole year is less than the Over- 
land’s output for four days. To the average 
maker, the Overland facilities are utterly 
out of the question. 


If you will mail us this coupon we will 
send you pictures of all the Overland cars. 
We will give you all of the prices 
all the facts. 


tell you 
Please cut it out now before 
you forget it—and mail it to us today. 


We have dealers in 800 towns. 





The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Send me the facts about 


Passenger Cars |] Delivery Cars [| 
The Marion- Overlands {_] 





















































The Marion-Overland, with touring body, costs $1,850. Also made as 


Other Overland Models cost $1,300, $1,400 and $1,500, 
racing roadster, as town car and with torpedo body. 


according to style of body, etc. 
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OOSE FITTING B. V. D. 
Underwear is the short cut to 
comfort when the sun grills. Every 
genuine B. V. D. garment has on it 


This Red Woven Label 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Office. 


We make no garments without it. 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
Knee Length Drawers. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 
Sold by nearly every shop everywhere. 

THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 

< 65 Worth Street, New York. 


of “*B. V. D.” Pat., 4$-30-'07), 
$7.00, $7.50, $2.0 





Makers Suit 


Union 
" 


» and S$}. 


















































Typewriter Secrets 
Brought Into Daylight 


To the man who is content to pay the 
full price for a standard typewriter, with- 
out question, we have nothing to say. 

But to the man who is not satisfied we offer food 
for thought. 

Our new selling plan makes it possible for you to 
buy a typewriter of standard name and fame, at one- 
half the market price and on very small payments, 

These typewriters represent the climax of countless 
superiorities found only in the best makes, besides 
many exclusive features not contained in any other. 

This selling plan is not founded on theory—not on 
but on actual, provable economy, which 
obtains for you the exact value you pay for it. 

Send for free information giving you the inside facts 

the secrets. Learn how you can save one-half the 
full price and about the easy payments without inter- 
est—how you can obtain a standard visible writer in 
your home or office on five days’ free trial—no deposit. 

We will not send a salesman or agent—we won’t 
try persuasion. 

It costs you nothing to investigate—we will gladly 
tell you all about it and then leave it all to you—Write, 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
831 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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Purify the Air 
You Breathe 


HE Duntley Air Washer clears and 
eools the air like a good thunder 
shower, by actually washing it, mak- 

ing it sweet and pure and as full of life < 
breeze from the surf. Nothing else like it 
on the market. One in your home or office 
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guards you against the danvers of foul at- 
mosphere. Has much more beneticial effect 
than ordinary electric fan, for the air pass- 
ing through water is thoroughly cooled and 
washed, as well as circulated 

The air we ordinarily breathe in houses is 


stagnant—chuck full of germs and impuri- 
ties. The 





Duntley Air Washer 





Air may be delicately scented by adding a few 





Remoh Jewelry 


543 N. Bdway, St. Louis 


Co., 





cleanses and revitalizes the interior atmosphere. | 


drops of perfume to water. 
For home, office, church and theatre. 
Made by the manufacturer of the famous 
Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. Write for descrip- 
tion and prices. 














Half morocco, 


| BINDER FOR COLLIER’S, $1.25 Express Prepaid 


with title in gold. 


that the numbers may be inserted weekly. 


With patent clasps, 
Will hold 
of pr 


e volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt 


ADDRESS 


COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 








Duntley Manufacturing Company | on 
Department C, Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
| 
at apt? Sea” . é " 






























is the testimony of thou- 


sands of pleased users of 





SWERING 


THESE ADVERTISEME 


“We like our Simonds Saw and think it just about perfect”’ 


such vd 
The quality of the steel ee 


used and improved 
methods in making, 
tempering and testing 
have given Simonds | 
Saws an enviable repu- 
tation. Their 
lence is the result of 78 








excel 


years of saw making 

¢ Xperience. =y, 
\sk your deale: | o1 By, 
rade mark on the ade . 
Send for “7h Carpenter > 

Guide Book’’—F¥ree. “i 

SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. § 

Chicago Portland San Francisco ., 


Orleans istc— 
Since ae LR 








New York 2 >-aateenass cmica 
. USA 
Seattle BG aay =O 
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pose,’ I asked, “the best catch of all 
should come here from a great distance 
or for some reason should arrive entirely 
unknown to all the societies?” 

The immediate answer of the four was 
that the girl who was now probably the 
most popular girl in the university fitted 
the case exactly. So far as they knew, 
she had as yet never been asked to join a 
sorority. 

The die once cast, it seemed that scho- 
lastic or athletic honors or universal 
popularity had never, with very few ex- 
ceptions, caused a girl to have her trunk 
sent from a boarding-house to a sorority 
headquarters. 

My friends admitted that a certain 
number of girls came to the university 
who were forbidden by their parents to 
join a sorority, others who had not been 
asked to become members conscientiously 
kept away from them; but no one could 
remember a case when a girl who was 
free to act as she chose, and after she 
had had the opportunity of looking over 
the situation, had ever refused to become 
a member of a sorority. 


The Community Spirit of the House 


ATE that same afternoon T went to a 

4 tea at another of the houses on the 
Court, and at which T was the only male 
guest. Thirty girls received me in a big, 
dimly lit, low-ceilinged drawing-room, and, 
having put me in front of a fire of blaz- 
ing logs, gathered about in three semi- 
circles and proceeded to make me as gen- 
uinely content and as much at my ease 
as if I had been sitting before the broad, 
open hearth with only one girl instead of 
thirty and as if the one girl was the one 
girl of all. 

Incidentally, they gave me some very 
good sandwiches and a cup of tea, but 
| have eaten many sandwiches and 


drunk much tea in many different 
places. 

The two things which I shall remem- 
ber, and I think I shall remember them 
always, were the kindly, gracious hos- 
pitality to a young man in a new and 


somewhat difficult position, and the pic- 
ture of the thirty girls sitting in the dark- 
ened room with their arms about each 
other and the triple row of faces lit by 
the open fire. 


From here IT went next door to the 
house of my friends of the automobile 
ride. The freshman opened the front door 


for me, which was her duty, and at sup- 
per IT sat at her right, which I hope was 
her pleasure. 

We hhd the ice-cream even the 
salad and many other things to 
eat, and between courses the thirty or 
forty girls at the two long tables sang 


and 


eood 
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with much harmony and spirit the songs 
of the university as well as those of their 
own sorority. 


It was all very cheerful and very 
amusing, and JT know that if ever | 
should return to Madison and go up 
the steps of that particular house, | 


should unconsciously fumble in my pocket 
for my lateh-key—because, above all, it 
was so very much like home. A _ little 
later in the evening I paid my first visit 
to the colonial which had first at- 
tracted me to the Court, and where all the 
virls seem to affect red sweaters. Another 
long, low room, darkly paneled, and at 
the far end another great fireplace of 
brick and stone surrounded by heavy 
wooden benches. 

The left 
ered on the seats the fire and 
chatted and sang and did it with 
just as much apparent interest and pleas- 
had been the stroke of the 
erew or other hero and 
was not keeping them from their studies 
or older friends. 

As an ineident which the 
monwealth spirit of the sorority 


house 


their work and gath- 


about 


girls 


songs 
ngs, 


some 


shows com- 


houses, 


[ discovered that only three of the 
girls really owned red sweaters, but 
that the power of any one who wore 
one of them was so thoroughly recog- 
nized that the magic garments were al- 


ways hung in the hallway ready for any 
members to whom they might prove of the 
greatest momentary assistance, 


Charming Boudoirs 


FEXHE next day T lunched at the same 
| house, and afterward the girls took 
up the rugs of the big sitting-room and 
daneed, and still later the girl who had 
been playing waltzes on the piano sud- 


denly broke into ragtime. So very up-to- 


| date were the melodies and so wonderfully 


did she play them that one could easily 
white lights of Broadway. se- 
fore T left, the echaperon and some of the 
me through their 
chintz draped bedrooms. were 


see the 


several of 


Not 


girls took 


only 


| ‘*Court’’ Circles at Wisconsin 


(Concluded from page 16) 


these charming rooms lacking in the usual 
display of streamers and nets and the 
strange junk so dear to the undergrady, 
ate, but unless the young ladies of this 
sorority happen to marry iron magnates 
from Pittsburg, I do not see, so far as 
bedrooms are concerned, how they 

ever expect to very much better, 


can 
do 


Opinions Pro and Con 


i WAS early afternoon, and we all sat 
in deep wicker chairs talking things 


over and watching the robins hopping 
about the sunlit lawn. The Court was 


very quiet, and there was an air of calm 
and content and a delightful restfulness 
which pervaded the whole place. The 
Cynie seemed the most content of all. He 
was a young man with a broad forehead 
and a strong jaw and vivid opinions on 
all subjects, and, having decided to giye 
up the rest of his recitations and lectures 
for that day, was greatly enjoying the 
ease of his favorite chair on the porch of 
his favofite sorority house. 

“What is the matter with sororities?” 
T asked. “I can’t see any other side to 
the shield.” 

The Cynie smiled. 
they’re undemocratic.” 


“Plenty the matter, 


The girls sitting about smiled lazily at 
the charge, and from my own experience 
L knew that it was unfair. 

“Rubbish,” said the brunette in the pur- 
ple dress. “Don’t we give dances to non- 
sorority girls every Wednesday, and aren't 
they in and out of the place all of the 
time? Some of the best friends 1] 
are independents.” 

“Independents,” — growled 
“that’s what they call themselves, and 
they pretend they’re happy in_ their 
boarding-houses, but all of you know that 
they’re eating out their hearts.” 

“Even the most popular girls?” T asked. 

“Certainly. The run the 
dances and pretty much everything else. 
Even if it was only a question of accom. 
modations, a man isn’t going to eall on 
a girl in a hot stuffy parlor of a board- 
ing-house.” He glanced significantly at 
the eool porch and the pretty lawn. The 
Cynie had such violent views, and as the 
young women on the porch seemed to 
rather enjoy hearing him rave, I could 
not resist asking him another question. 
“What makes a girl sought after by a 
sorority ?” 

“Clothes,” he 
family position.” 


have 


the Cynie, 


sororities 


said, “tand money and 


The Unwritten Story 


\' THIS there was a cry of protest, and 
F one of the freshmen looked down at 
her own simple dress. One girl believed 
that family was the chief factor, anothe 
claimed that it was the promise of high 
honors in scholarship or athletics, still 
another admitted that in certain societies 
money and smart clothes might have some 
little effect, but the majority agreed that 
it was the girl with the most admirable 
and altogether lovable qualities who was 
the most sought after. 

When T left them they were still fight- 
ing it out with the Cynic, who was pro 
testing genially that the Court 
tirely inhabited by snobs, which, of course, 
was his idea of humor, because I am sure 
that neither he nor I have ever met a set 
of girls more kindly and more womanly 
than these. 

Now that T am far away 
of Irving Place, the odor of 
the shade of its trees, 
lawns with the funny friendly 
and, last but certainly not least, the gra 
cious young women who rule its destinies, 
[ find that the Court really has no story. 
That is, of coursé, if we exclude the prob 
able tradition of all coeducational places 
“And so they were married and lived hap- 
pily ever after.” If there is a story ol 
the sororities, I should think that it might 
be the story which has neither been told 
nor written—-the of the girl who 
was of the five hundred and who had had 


was el- 


from the sway 
its flowers, 
cool the sloping 


squil rels, 


story 


the least to do with the sororities. | 
mean the story of the girl who had bent 
all her energies to building up het mind 


and her body, who for four years had fed 
her intellect on the brains of a great unl 
versity, and for all of that long time had 
its heart It 1s 


never known the throb of 

a story that may oceur to this girl when 
in after life she feels a certain longing 
to return to her college town, and yet 
for whom there is no particulal place 
where they are waiting for her return. 
The story may also occur te hel still 
later on in life when her whol inter 
est is centered in the future f a girl 
of her own blood and bone. ‘There may 
be a story in this, or there may not 
be. T don’t know, and certainly th virl 
won't tell. 
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We Spend Millions 








in Profitable Advertising 











Lord & Thomas do—as every good publisher knows—the largest 


advertising business that is done in America. 
ness was $2,347,851 ahead of the year before. 


All this business is done with 
very slight expense for soliciting. 
Our few road men are experts 
whose main occupation is 1n car- 
ing for accounts which we have. 

Our new business comes to us 
almost entirely because of what 
we have done for others. 

Our annual increase is almost 
wholly made up by expansion in 
accounts which we have proved 
out and developed. 

Nearly all of this advertising — 
all save accounts still in the stage 
of experiment—is done with a 
visible profit to the advertiser. 

Among our hundreds of clients 
you will find more advertising 
successes—and greater successes 
—than anywhere else in the 
world. 


All Due to Able Men 


Working Together 





Our success is due solely to 
the fact that we have gathered 
here the ablest men in the busi- 
ness. 

And here—where hundreds of 
campaigns are being constantly 
conducted—these men reach their 
greatest development. 

They become so nearly infal- 
lible that we rarely accept an ex- 
perimental account which doesn’t 
come out as anticipated. 


And they develop these ac- 
counts—often from little begin- 
nings—until last year’s growth 
was $2,347,351. 


Our profit on this business— 
the largest of its kind—is but 
little more than two per cent. 

All the balance of our commis- 
sion is spent to make our work 
pay. Most of it goes to these 
competent men. 

Money-making for ourselves 
is not the sole aim of our busi- 
ness. We value equally the pres- 
tige which comes from doing big 
things in the ablest possible way. 


Thoroughness 





Another secret of our success 
lies in thoroughness. We never 
rely on opinions or theories. 
We go to the source for the facts. 

We learn many of our selling 
arguments by sending able men 
to canvass from house to house. 

We keep men on the road to 
investigate trade conditions, to 
know at all times what our clients 
have to contend with. 

[In one food campaign which 
we recently worked out we em- 
ployed over 150 men to gather 
the needed facts. 

We often spend 1 in these ways 
many times our commission on 
the first campaign. 


And last year's busi- 


No Contracts 


No Commitments 





Our clients are asked to sign 
no long-time contracts. They 
make no commitments as_ to 
what they will spend. 

If we accept an account it is 
because we believe that it holds 
good possibilities. And, without 
any regard for immediate profit, 
we are willing to work them out. 

When we adopted this policy 
ten years ago we were told that 
our ideas were 
was considered 


financially im- 


possible to expend costly talent 


in working out trial campaigns. 


Then it was thought that no 
advertising agency could ever 
grow great solely through cam- 
paigns that pay. 

But here is the largest agency 
that ever existed. 
largest volume of advertising 
that ever went out through one 
channel. And every account 
that we handle is known to be 
profitable to the advertiser, save 
the few which are still in the 
state of experiment. 

We should like to have you 
judge what we can do for you by 
what we have done for hundreds. 
If you will simply say that you 
will talk things over we will send 
you a man who knows. 


LORD & ‘THOMAS 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor Advertising 
Corner 5th Avenue and 28th Street . . . 


NEW YORK 


Corner Wabash Avenue and Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
New England Representative, Globe Building, BOSTON 
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If you only knew how onbd ‘te M. M. 
Motorcycle would be to you, we would 
have your order at once. 

It rides easily, without noise or vibration. 
It is controlled and steered almost un- 
consciously. 

When fitted with the free engine clutch, will run 
from '% to 50 miles an hour. No pedalling to 
start. It starts like an automobile. 

Get our catalog and book ‘‘Sparks’’ 


American Motor (o., 810 Centre St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Schools in U.S State whether gir t y 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION'S BURE Av 
935 Broadway, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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There’s nothing too good 
for your negatives. 


should insist 


That’s why you 
on the use of 


VELOX 


by those who finish your pictures. 
It’s the highest quality paper they 
can buy—the paper that will give 
the best possible print from every 
negative. 

And further, the man who uses 
a high class, high price paper is 
the man most likely to employ 
skillful help and good chemicals— 
the man most likely to do good 
developing as well as good printing. 


If you do your own printing, ask us or your 


dealer for a copy of the Velox Book. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 






Guard well your 
teeth —for they are 
guardians of your health. 

Give them the protection of this de- 
licious dentifrice that antiseptically 
Cleans, Preserves, Polishes | 


Trial tube sent for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO. 
55 John Street, New York 
Dept. W. 







KEEP 
YOUR RAZOR SHARP 


Don’ t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. Ba 










be it's your fault. ub a few drops o} ne 

oil on your razor strop. When leather is ; pliable 
strop as usual, Any razor will cut easier, better 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 
between thumb and finger moiste ned with 3-in-One. 
his prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don't scrape 
yourface. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. 


FREE Write for liberal free sample and special 


scientific circular. Try it yourself, 


i] 3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 121 New St., New York 
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ANOTHER 
REMARKABLE 
HAYNES CAR 


In 1909 we startled the motor 
world by placing the Haynes “‘Model 
19”’ 5- passenger touring car on the 
market at the astonishingly low price 
of $2000. 

The effect upon the trade and public 
was instantaneous. Within 30 days from the time our 
first announcement had appeared in the National Mag- 
azines we had definite, advance payment orders for more 
cars than we could make. 

This new model not only appealed to the man who 
was considering paying $3000 for a car, and who saw 
in this Haynes an opportunity of saving $1000 on his 
purchase— 

But it appealed to the man who found that by pay- 
ing only $500 more than the cost of a temporary car of 
common qtfality it was possible for him to get a car 
of known quality and reputation that would prove a 
permanently satisfactory investment. 

Probably no other car that has ever been put on 
the market has been as critically examined by experts 
as was this new Haynes. 

Other manufacturers of high-grade cars were anx- 
ious to know what manner of car this “Model 19’’ was, 
and the one criticism that was made was that it was 
financially impossible to put out a car of the Haynes 
‘“‘Model 19” quality at $2000 and make a profit. 

They predicted that either it a be necessary 
for us to reduce the quality or increase the price. 

We have done netther. 

Aside from minor 1mprovements—a wider, roomier 
tonneau, longer wheel base, etc.,—the car remains 
unchanged, and it also remains the most re- 
markable automobile value ever put on the market. 





THE HAYNES 
“MODEL 20” 
FOR 1911 


This is the latest model of the 
car that marked a new era in the 
purchase price of high-grade cars. 
It has 35-40 horse-power. 
It has a longer, roomier tonneau 
than last year’s model. 

It has 114-inch wheel base. 

It is not only fully equipped, but the equipment is of 
the dest grade obtainable. 

For example every car will be supplied with the 
well-known Warner Auto Meter—costing three times 
as much as most of the speedometers that are put on 
cars. (Only a speedometer of this quality is entitled to 
be put on a car like the Haynes.) 

All other equipment is of like character. 

Last year’s phenomenal response to our announce- 
ment of a Haynes at $2000 convinced us that the large 
majority of buyers prefer a car of known quality if it can 
be had at anywhere near the price asked for common- 
quality cars. 

And the fact that the 1910 Haynes was the first 
serious attempt to meet this demand gave the car a de- 
cidedly enviable place among better grade cars. 

This year’s “‘Model 20,” with its added refinements, 
is the best possible evidence that we propose to maintain 
the Haynes supremacy. 

Orders are already in for early Fall deliveries on 
these cars and we strongly advise those who are con- 
templating the purchase of a permanent car of known 
merit and reputation, to communicate with us, or our 
local representatives af once. 

Send coupon for detailed information. 


We will also put out a limited number of big 7-passenger palace 
cars, with 50 horse-power, for those who prefer a car of this size. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
114 Main Street 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 





$2,000.00 Fully Equipped \ 
Top, Dust Hood, Glass Front, Prest-O-Lite Tank, $75.00 % 
Warner Auto Meter, Bosch Dual System Magneto, Robe and 

Foot Rail, Gray & Davis Lamps—and All ta 
MADE IN TOURING, SUBURBAN AND HIKER MODELS 


TO DEALERS 





Just a word to dealers. Ass is our usual custom, we are only manufacturing 
a limited number of Haynes cars for 1911. Last year our output was fairly 
‘‘grabbed"’ by telegraph. This year in our Model 20 Haynes we are offering 
even a greater value, and have unquestionably, in this Model 20, the best and 
quickest selling car on the market. We want only thoroughly reputable dealers 
handling the Haynes cars. ‘To such dealers, who may be interested, we suggest 
| getting into quick communication with our factory. 











REPLY BLANK 
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l HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 114 Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 
5 Please send me your printed matter, testimonials, and the names of prominent owners of Haynes cars, 
+ together with such other information as is important to prospective automobile buyers. 








